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A PAIR OF PRIZE-WINNING OXFORD SHEEP~ 





The Oxfords are the largest of the Down breeds of sheep, rams weighing from 150 to 
250 lbs and often over 300 Ibs, and the ewes from 100 to 175 Ibs. They are properly classed 
with the long wools. The foundation of this breed was a cross of the Hampshire and 
Cotswold. The yearling ewe above pictured won third prize and the two-year-old ram 
second at the New York state fair last year. Both are owned by Wm Empie of New York. 
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[2] 
The Strong Position of Corn. 


All interested have long since come to the 
general agreement that corn prices will 
remain high. The serious losses to the crop, 
as indicated in our reports from week to 
week, have been intensified, and the pop- 
ular belief in trade circles is for practi- 
cally a half crop of corn. This means the 
smallest yield since ’94 and the ~ highest 
prices. Corn at better than 60c per bu in 
Chicago and St Louis, 68@65c at Baltimore 
and N Y, make this relatively higher in 
price than any other cereal. But conditions 
warrant it. The heavy losses in the sur- 
plus states mean relatively small available 
supplies for shipment or export during the 
next 12 to 15 months, or until the crop of 
"02 can be grown and harvested. Granted 
that exports will continue small at present 
high prices, there will be less than the usual 
necessity for a foreign outlet, owing to our 
enormous domestic requirements. 

The govt crop report, issued Aug 10, placed 
the general average condition of corn at 
only 54, the lowest on record, lower than an- 
ticipated by traders and considerably lower 
than our own conservative estimate of Aug 
conditions published a fortnight ago. As 
noted at that time, it is next to impossible 
to adequately forecast the crop yield in 
bushels at early a date; this reserved 
for a later time. At the phenomenally high 
prices, buyers are naturally conservative 
and the speculative fever has in a meas- 
ure abated. With prices 15 to 25c higher 
than generally anticipated for late Aug and 
Sept, the market occasionally inclined 
to sag a trifle. 

Yet conditions are such 
fortunate as to have a 
sight are not without re 
securing profitable returns; 
a lower average rate of 
Losses corn in many 
states are offset to some 
splendid wheat outturn and: the practical 
assurance of excellent home and foreign 
demand for wheat and flour. Advantage is 
growing 
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late forage crops and in saving large quan- 
tities of fodder corn to ‘make up the de- 
ficiencies in this cereal and in oats and hay. 
In the farming and dairy sections east of 
Ohio, drouth conditions were far less se- 


rious and fair crops are in sight. 


The export movement of grain, as shown 





in the official figures, is interesting. July 
clearances of wheat and flour were enor- 
mous, corn naturally quite small at the 
higher cost, other cereals moderate. 
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Onions Should Command Good Prices. 





On the eve of harvest, conditions in the 
eommercial onion-growing belt of the 
country are quite irregular. In the agegre- 
gate a liberal crop will be secured, yet our 
latest advices suggest this will not be at 
all burdensome, and. the big city dealers 


are already in the field endeavoring to make 
terms with growers.; In no. leading 
tion is the crop a failure; yet in such heavy 
producers as O, Wis and parts of-N- ¥. the 


sec- 


yield is disappointing, owing to trying 
Weather caonditions. threugh -the summer, 
considerable insect - damage, ~ etc. New 


England has fared better than further. west, 
and in the Ct valley the erop will. preve a 
Food‘ one unless. disaster overtakes ‘it: at 
the last minute. 

Our special correspondents report that in 
some instances the rate of yield per aere 








will prove exceptionally good. This is true 
particularly of western Mass and central 
N Y. But in the main the acreage for har- 
vest has been somewhat reduced compared 
with early summer, and the rate of yield 
uneven and moderate at best. It now ap- 
pears that the crop will include a _ good 
many small onions, owing to the unfavor- 
able climatic conditions at time of develop- 
ment. Within a few weeks our final report 
will be published, covering estimated yield 
in bushels for the whole country. Mean- 
while this conservative forecast affords 
growers an idea as to probable values, and 
they can govern themselves accordingly in 
signing contracts for early deliveries. 

As shown in our former report, a full 
acreage was planned for N Y, and in some 
counties even now shows an increase over 
been 


last year; elsewhere the area has 

latterly reduced. Around Syracuse the 
crop promises to run very short of last 
year, owing to heavy rains at the critical 
time. On L I onions were injured by the 
drouth. In Madison Co, outlook middle of 
Aug less favorable than a month ago, with 


a number of pieces plowed up on account 
of weeds, others ripening before onions are 
fully grown. In Wayne Co rate of yield 
promises considerably smaller than last 
year, quality irregular, many second-class 
onions. In Ohio, the crop will prove some- 
what disappointing, but always a heavy 
producer that state will have a good many 
for market. In Lake Co, weather was un- 
favorable, some damage through insects, 
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Wis 
and Ili, weather during July and early Aug 


including many counties of Ind, Mich, 


proved very trying, and must affect ulti- 
mate yield. Our advices show that in Mich 
the crop is late in maturing, while in nor- 
thern Ind and Chicago outlook fair. Around 
Green Bay, Wis, a relatively light crop is 
in sight, badly cut by maggots; further 
south in Racine Co, outlook rather peor, 
acreage about the same, but bulbs small on 
account of drouth and hot weather in July. 
With shortage in apples, uneven yield in 
‘potatoes, etc, the conditions in onion sec- 
tions are such as to suggest a good mar- 
ket from the beginning of the crop year. 
comets 

The Outlook for Peppermint, so far as 
crop conditions are concerned, Is generally 
favorable. The acreage in N Y, Mich and 
Ind, as reflected in our columns from time 
to time, is only moderate; in some counties 


where formerly largely grown now prac- 
tically given up. Our reports, however, in- 
dicate that hope is kept alive in the minds 
of growers, and many are anticipating bet- 


ter things in the future. Drouth conditions 
in the west have proved trying, but the 
rate of yield of oil is fairly satisfactory. 


Further particulars will appear next week, 
according to some 
estimated 60,- 
of last year 
The crop in 
be turning 


Europe’s Wheat Crop, 
foreign trade authorities, 
000,000 bu smaller than 
and 125,000,000 bu under 
southeastern Russia seems 
out poorly. 


is 
that 
99, 


to 








and farmers report much less than a full 
crop. In Hardin many onions maturing 
small in size, Wayne Co also showing some Exports of Provisions, including liv: 
shortage. Heavy onion-growing sections in cattle, show a gain over last year. For 
Medina Co show an area a little under last July the value was $19,121,000, against 17,- 
year, some damage early by floods, but fair 821,000 a year ago; for the seven calendar 
vield per acre now in sight; onion thrip months the gain is in equal ratio. For- 
has made its appearance, but too late to eign sales of cheese are disappointing, but 
do serious damage. our exports of butter are far ahead of last 

In the western onion-growing' sections, year, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Potato Wilt a New Trouble. 


EDGAR 8. SAMMIS, NEW YORK. 





For the past two seasons many farmers 
on Long Island have had their potato crop 
nearly ruined by a new disease, called by 
many growers potato wilt. The disease 
first becomes noticeable about the time they 
begin to blossom, when an occasional vine 
will be found that looks as if it had been 
uplifted by moles. It has a wilty appear- 
ance and the leaves near the ground will 
have turned yellow. A close examination, 
however, will disclose the fact that the plant 
has become almost rootless, there’ being 
only ihe main root left, and that in a shriv- 
eled condition. In a few days it spreads 
over the entire field. 

This disease is different from blight, as 
with the latter the roots remain in normal 
condition till the leaves have nearly all per- 
ished. Paris green and bordeaux mixture 
is of no benefit, as those fields that have 
been kept thoroughly sprayed succumbed 
as readily as those that were not treated. 
The trouble is evidently caused by a small 
white worm about % in long and big around 
as a small-sized needle. It bores a hole in 
the stalk on the level with the ground and 
works its way downward in the root, when 
the plant perishes. There is no known way 
to combat it at the present. Potato grow- 
ing will have to be abandoned here unless 
some means can be ascertained to check its 
ravages. 

{Is it not possible that the trouble is due 
to what is known as the potato stalk wee- 
vil. It is a very serious pest in N J, Md, 
Del and other places. In patches where the 
trouble is noted, the vines should be raked 
up and burned. This will destroy the in- 
sects within them.—Editor.] 
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Renewing Meadows Injured by Drouth. 





Just what to do with these lands 
is a problem. Where the ground is suit- 
able for growing corn, oats, beets, etc, 
undoubtedly the best plan is to plow and 
devote to some cultivated crop for two or 
three years. To supply pasture and hay 
for next year sow timothy this fall on 
fall grains and next year put on six to 10 
Ibs of good red clover seed per acre, har- 
rowing it in with a smoothing harrow. This 
will furnish pasture during the latter part 
of the season, provided the weather is at 
all favorable for a good catch of the grass 
and clover seed. Where pasture must be 
used this fall and early next spring there 
is possibly nothing better than winter rye. 
Sow this now as soon as the ground can be 
prepared and when four or five inches high 
turn on the live stock, taking care not 
to graze too closely. The rye starts early 
in the spring and will furnish pasturage 
usually ahead of clover or timothy mead- 
ows. By pasturing just enough to prevent 
heading an immense amount of green feed 
can be secured. 

Hay cannot be secured the first year 
from seed sown on fall grains. The only 
way to get a hay crop the first season is 
to sow timothy or clover or both on a field 
especially prepared for this purpose. The 
seeding should be done in early spring, just 
as soon as the ground can be worked. It 
may be necessary to delay the seeding of 
clover until all danger of frost is past. 
See that the seed is covered to a depth 
of one to 1% in. If the season is at all 
favorable, a fairly good crop can be cut 
the first year. Where clover is seeded alone 
sow 10 to 12 lbs per acre. Where timothy 
is seeded alone, sow eight to 10 lbs. Where 
they are mixed, say six lbs of clover and 


No. 8 


six lbs of timothy. This may seem @ 
little heavy, for some localities, but it is 
much better to put on a heavy seeding than 
to get only a part of a catch. 





Treating Orchards Injured by Drouth. 





Many fruit trees and bushes have been 
killed by the exceedingly dry weather. The 
vitality of others has been so materially 
reduced that unless they are given the very 
best attention they will be of little or no 
value from now on. Begin this fall by cut- 
ting out all the dead trees and all dread 
wood from trees and shrubs which are still 
alive. Then start a thorough treatment of 
the soil in the orchard. Put on a liberal 
coating of stable manure and plow under 
to a depth of five or six inches. Harrow 
thoroughly and seed to rye or some other 
cover crop. In mild climates crimson clover 
is excellent. In the spring if the rye has ob- 
tained a fairly good growth turn it under 
and sow red clover. Put the seed on very 
thick, say at the rate of 10 to 15 lbs per 


acre. See that the trees are kept free from 
insects and fungous pests by judicious 
spraying. 


If the clover catches well, the ground will 
soon be shaded and the moisture retained. 
The barnyard manure will furnish an abun- 
dance of plant food, which will enable the 
trees to make a vigorous growth. If the 
growth is not as rapid and as free as de- 
sired, apply nitrate of soda at the rate of 
500 or 600 lbs per acre. This will produce 
foliage and tend to put the trees in the best 
possible condition. If it happens that. the 
trees blossom freely, even in their weak- 
ened state, they ought not to be permitted 
to bear heavily. Thin out the fruit before 
it reaches the size of a cherry and do not 





KENTUCKY FARMERS AT STATE GRANGE MEETING 


WITH NATIONAL MASTER JONES IN CENTER OF PICTURE WEARING WHITE COAT—‘See Page 178 
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more than one-half 


allow the trees to bear 
an average crop. 

When the clover has reached the blos- 
soming stage, turn it under as a green ma- 


Then begin cultivation. Go over the 
with the harrow until say about 
the middle of the month. 
cultivation. The trees will 
to mature the season's 
ondition to withstand 
conditions are rea- 
xt season and orchards 


nure. 
orchard 
Aug 1, possibly 
Then cease all 


have an opportunity 
and be in ¢ 
weather. If 
favorable ne 


growth, 
freezing 
sonably 





FIG 1—SIMPLEST FORM OF EVAPORATOR. 


- Made to set upon the kitchen stove, 


are given the treatment recommended 
above, there is no reason they should not 
largely recover from the drouth of the pres- 
ent summer. 

Many berry plantations have been so se- 
riously injured that it will not pay to try 
to bring them up to the standard. It will 
be much more satisfactory to dig out all 
the bushes and plant entirely new ones. 
The young, vigorous plants will come into 


bearing sooner and will bear much better 
and in every way be much more satis- 
factory. 

How to Bud. 





Budding is the operation of setting a sin- 
gle bud, bearing little or no w ood, upon the 
surface of the stock. It is the method most 
commonly employed in propagating fruit 
trees. There is no general rule of when to 
bud, but it can be done at any time when 
the buds of the new growth are sufficient- 
ly formed for setting and the bark on the 
stock will peel or slip easily. Early sum- 
mer or June budding is practiced to a con- 
siderable extent by nurserymen on peach 
and plum trees, where they wish to obtain 


a growth from the bud the same season. 
New and valuable varieties are usually 
worked in this way. 

Among northern nurserymen and fruit 


growers, budding is commonly practiced in 
July and Aug. Orchardists are taking up 
this system of propagation and using it in 
place of or in connection with top grafting. 
If the buds fail to live the branches can 
be grafted the following spring. The op- 
eration is more easily “ena quickly done 
than grafting. 


The illustrations shuw clearly the dif- 
ferent steps in the operation. A branch of 











METHOD OF SETTING BUDS. 


THE 


the new growth with well developed buds 
is selected (a), the leaves cut off, leaving 
part of the leaf stem a half-inch or more 
in set- 
knife is 


in length. This serves as a handle 
sharp 


ting the bud. A budding 
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used, having a rounded point and an ivory 
tongue to raise the bark. The bud is cut 
(>) so as to take off a thin strip of wood. 
A slit is made lengthwise in the bark of 
the stalk 1% in long and a transverse cut at 
the top of this, as shown at c. The edges 
of the bark are peeled back and the bud 
slipped in as at d, being pushed down to 
the position shown at e. 

Strips of raffilAa are commonly used to tie 
it. The string is-started below the bud 
with a full turn and then placed above 
where another full turn is taken, when it 
is again passed below and tied, as shown 
at f. The edges of the bark are tied down 
securely over the bud, but not so tight as 
to stop circulation. 

The bud should be examined within a 
week or two. By this time it will have be- 
come fast, if it does not fail to grow, and 
the raffia should be cut with a knife to 
allow for the growth of the stock. Unless 
this is done the rapidly growing branch will 
outgrow it and soon be spoiled. Nothing 
more needs to be done with the bud until 
the following spring, when the stock should 
be cut off with an oblique cut about 1 in 
above, and all buds on the stock should be 
rubbed off to aid the growth of the initial 
bud. 





Drying Fruits and Vegetables. 


*r, A, WAUGH, VERMONT. 





One of the best uses to which cull fruit 
it or 


can be put is to dry evaporate it, 
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FIG 2—A MORE ELABORATE COOK STOVE 
EVAPORATOR. 
Formerly the home manufacture of dried 


apples, dried peaches, dried pumpkins, ete, 
was common in all the farming districts 
of the United States—at least, in the north 
—and home-dried fruit was to some extent 
an article of barter in the country stores. 
That day has passed, as the man or the 
stock company that makes a business of 
drying fruit on a large scale can do the 
work to much greater advantage than the 
farmer or the farmer’s wife. The product 
is more uniform, better in appearance, and 
perhaps also better in quality than the 
homemade article, while at the same time 
it can be sold at a much lower price. 

Fruit drying and evaporating, there- 
fore, has been almost wholly taken out of 
the fruit growers’ hands, and has _ fallen 
under the management of specialists. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances the fruit grow- 
er has nothing to do with it except to 
deliver his peaches or his blackberries at 
the dry-house. 

All sorts of fruit ean be dried or evap- 
orated; so can many vegetables. Apples, 
peaches, apricots, plums, blackberries, and 
raspberries, among the fruits, are espe- 








*From advance sheets of Prof EF. A. 
Waugh’s book on Fruit Harvesting, Stor- 
ing, Marketing. Published by Orange Judd 
Co. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





cially good when well evaporated; and corn 
and pumpkins are most prized of the veg- 
etables. ‘Different varieties behave differ- 
ently in drying, depending largely on 
texture and water contents. These differ- 
noticeable 


ences are particularly among 
apples. Very simple evaporators can be 
bought for home use. The two shown in 


Both are 
an ordinary cook- 
and to take their 
Such machines will 
green fruit 


Fig 1 and 2 are of this nature. 
made to sit directly upon 
stove or kitchen range, 
heat from that source. 
dry from one to two bushels of 
a day. ; 

The more elaborate machines are built 
on the same general principles as the small- 
er ones, except that they are provided with 


their own furnaces. The general manipu- 
lation of the small evaporators is fairly 
simple, and they are not subject to acci- 


dents or serious difficulties. The following 
directions given by the manufacturers for 
the management of one of the smaller ma- 
chines will apply to nearly all others, and 
serve to show the general requirements of 
home evaporation: 

“A moderate hot stove or 
that is required as to heat. Keep all the 
plates or covers in the stove, and set the 
drier on the top. Each tray holds 1% to 2 
qts of berries, cherries, etc, without ob- 
structing the hot air currents. Do not put 
more in a tray. Enter all trays with fresh 
fruit next to the stove, and change from 
lower to upper tracks, as other trays are 
entered, or as the drying progresses. When 
nearly done, the contents of a couple of 
trays may be put upon one, and fresh fruit 
entered and the operation continued indefi- 
nitely. Avoid putting the fruit on the trays 
so thick, either fresh or in doubling that 
partially dried, so as to obstruct the free 
circulation of the hot air currents through 


range is all 


the machine, as this checks rapid work. 
Avoid scorching by moderate firing and 


close attention to frequent changing of the 
trays. If sulphur is to be used to prevent 
oxidation and secure a bright; handsome 
color for apples, pears and peaches, simply 
drop a piece of brimstone about the size 


of a medium bean on the stove, close to, 
or under the drier, and it will ignite and 
the fumes will be drawn upward through 


If you are 
kitchen, and 


the machine and do the work. 
operating in a close room or 
the smell is objectionable, you can fill the 
trays and put them in a box or barrel, with 
a cover on, and burn a little sulphur under 
them out in the open air, and then enter 


the trays in the machine. Precure a piece 
of mosquito netting to throw over the ma- 


chine when set aside, to guard against flies 
and insects. This will not be in the way 
when on the stove. Do not cover top of 
machine with paper or a close cloth when 
in use, as it would stop the hot air eur- 
rents going through it and prevent its 
working well, or at all.” 

The use of sulphur, as suggested above 
for the bleaching of the fruit, is frequently 
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If carefully done, it gives ex- 
The fruit is made more at- 
it keeps better, and 


practiced. 
cellent results, 
tractive in appearance, 
the flavor is unaffected. Excessive  sul- 
phuring, however, gives a less desirable 
color, and destroys the flavor of the fruit. 
In extreme cases the fruit is rendered to- 
tally uneatable, and even poisonous, 


-——- 


Capons and Caponizing. 





Comparatively few capons are raised in 
this country because practical poultrymen 


consider them too much bother. They 
will weigh more at the same age than 
cockerels and bring a higher price per 
pound, while the fiesh is superior. In a 
recent bulletin on this subject by Oscar 
M. Watson of the S C exper sta, great 


claim is laid to their use in rearing and 
brooding young chicks. Being sexless they 
are company for neither hens nor roosters 
and as they do not like to live alone they 
will take up with young chicks and brood 
them as the picture on Page 179 shows 
They will scratch for them and feed them 
in the day time and hover them at night, 
and take as good care of them as a hen, 
and will carry them as long as the chick- 


ens will stay with them. As soon as the 
chickens are large enough they can be 
taken ajvay and another brood given to 
the capon. Capons never molt as do other 
fowls and their plumage becomes’ very 
long. Owing to their large size and long 
plumage they can carry a much larger 
brood than a hen. 

Regarding the increase in weight and 
value Mr Watson figures that the average 
male will weigh 6 lbs and at 7c per lb 
be worth 42c. The usual gain of capons 
over roosters in eight months is 2 to 4 lbs 
and in 12 months 4 to 5 Ibs. At 8 lbs 
weight werth lic per lb they would be 
valued at 88c, or more than double a roost- 
er. Wh n meat alone is desired the large 
breeds, as Brahma, Cochin, Langshan, ete, 
are best, but for carrying chicks we would 
advise the use of the smaller and more 
industrious breeds, as Leghorn, Game, etc. 
The Plymouth Rock, Dorking and Wyan- 


dot fill the middle ground and are useful 
for either purpose. 

The best age to caponize is when the 
chicks are from three to five months old. 
The generative organs are smaller and 
more easily removed, and there is much 
less danger from bleeding. The fowls 


should be kept without feed and water for 
24 hours before the operation, so that the 
intestines will be empty. Instruments are 
made on purpose for caponizing and full 
directions for performing the operation go 
with euch set. 


—— 
Principles of Bee Culture. 
R. H. SMITH, CANADA, 


A properly constituted colony of bees con- 
sists of three different kinds, viz: An im- 
pregnated queen, ‘a number of drones and a 
far greater number of workers. The queen 
is the mother of the whole colony and is 
capable of laying over 3000 eggs per day. 
During the hight of the breeding season 
and the honey flow, she frequently lays 
from 2000 to 3000 eggs per day for many 
consecutive days and remains prolific for 
from two to four years. The queen is 
reared from the same kind of egg as the 
worker, but in a much larger cell, and on 
different food, called royal jelly. The time 
from the egg until the perfect queen 
emerges from the cell is about 16 days. A 











BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Low Rates to Buffalo Pan-American— 
The Nickel Plate road are selling tickets at 
exceptionally low rates to Buffalo and re- 
turn, good for 10, 15 and 30 days. For par- 
ticulars and Pan-American folder of build- 


ings and grounds, write John Y. Calahan, 
feneral agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 
"Phone, Central 2057. City ticket office, 111 
Adams street. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth, 








POULTRY AND BEES 


single fertile queen in a colony is the nor- 
mal condition of a household, hence the old 
queen departs with the first swarm to make 


room for her successor. The second or 
third swarms are led out by the young 
queens. 


The drones are portly looking, aldermanic 
insects, each with a jolly corporation of his 
own. The worker-bees, though the bone and 
sinew of the colony, are not blessed with 
the queen’s longevity. In the active work 
on the wing, and in the hive during the 
honey season, they naturally live but a few 
weeks—from one to two months—while 
those hatched in the fall will live until 
spring, sometimes reaching the age of nine 
months or more. In passing from the egg 
to the perfect bee, the worker takes 21 
days. 

The young worker spends from 10 to 15 
days at home, building comb, attending to 
the young brood, receiving and depositing 
the loads of the outside workers, and sun- 
dry other little duties, before it ventures to 
the fields to work. The duties of the older 
workers of the colony are to gather honey, 
pollen and propolis, and defend the colony 
from enemies from within and without. It 
was a great advance when movable frame 
hives were invented. By the use of these, 
artificial swarming may take the place 
of natural swarming. Instead of the 
beekeeper having to await the convenience 
or caprice of the bees, with the risk of los- 
ing swarms, he consults his own conven- 
ience, divides over-populated colonies and 
avoids a loss of swarms. Moreover, when 
a colony becomes queenless, and is in dan- 
ger of extinction, a new queen or brood 
from which to rear one can readily be sup- 


plied; combs, bees and honey can be given 
to weak colonies and the surplus honey 
readily taken, 

ee 


Some Choice Poultry Pickings. 





Not long since the following unique verse 


on an egg crate might have been seen in 
front of a city store. On one side was 
printed 
Said «= young hen to the sun one day: 
‘*‘No doubt you are doing your best, 


But I can set in any old place, 
While you must set in the west.” 
The other side read 
The hen’s a noble creature, 
She’s just the best that is, 
I sing her praises, for you know 
I need her in my “Biz.” 
and on the end it said 
Kindly stand on your head to read—droF 
A. W. 
OO 
Sick Ducks—G. S., Pa: Your partly 
grown young ducks which could not walk, 
sat down and died were affected with teg 
weakness, undoubtedly caused by lack of 
proper food. Heavy feeding of green cut 
bone might also induce it, but this trouble 
is commonly caused by absence of sharp 
grit and vegetable food. 





The Natl Apple Shippers’ Assn at their 
annual meeting at Toronto this month elect- 
ed the following officers for the ensuing 


year: President, Walter Snyder of Balti- 
more; sec, A. Warren Patch of Boston; 
treas, William Wagner of Chicago; statis- 


tician, B. W. Snow of Chitago. Next year’s 
meeting will be held at Rochester, N Y. 

For Gapes, I find the best preventive is 
to keep the chicks off the ground where 
they cannot scratch and get to fish eggs or 
earthworms.—[Alex Van Valkenburgh 
Greene Co, N Y. 


Starting Young Turkeys—I have 60 tur- 
keys nicely started. I take them from the 


nest to the run where they are confined 
until they learn their mother. Feed at first 
with light bread and sweet milk, and when 
a week old corn bread made as for the ta- 
ble, with buttermilk and soda, and all the 
table scraps, boiled potatoes and turnips 
and anything I happen to have. [ adda 
little pepper two or three times a week. [| 
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have no trouble about their finding the usa 
of their legs. I turned 36 out in the oats 
and wheat stubble to wander and pick up 
bugs and they grow very fast. I feed all 
they can eat clean five and six times a day, 
[Margaret Briggs, Clinton Co, O. 


During a Dry Summer and autumn the 
orchard soil should be kept in tilth until 
the crop of fruit and wood are matured or 
until rains come. 


is often enou IN do some thin FE Tl ME 


to buy @ wagon if you buy the 1 right kind, The 
















ELE ECTRIC “WRGO 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one ig 
equipped with our Electric Steel W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fele 
can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 
,THOUSAN DS wow I] DAILY USE, 


agon ur t our free book, **¥arm Savings.’ 
ELECTRic' WHEEL 60." ‘Boe 06, Quiney, Ills. | 





WATERPROOF and 
WINDPROOF, theres | 
Nothing Better than 


A postal brings‘sample and af 
name of nearest dealer, 








—~ vere 








ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 
chinery zt bargain prices, write for 
our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
all kinds of engines bofiers, pumps, , Sasolene 

steam power), bo 
and mill supplies in — qi 
cease HOUSE WRECKING CO 
35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 











Largest Nursery. OT" FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BEOS., Louisiana, Mo.: N.Y. 








RPROIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling 
and selling it. The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etc., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 

Iiustrated, 5 x 7 inches. 
price postpaid, $1.00. 


pp. 2590. Cloth, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hil. 
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The Hessian Fly and Fall Work. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 





Two broods of Hessian fly develop each 
year. The insects that appear this autumn 
and deposit their eggs in the fall-sown 
wheat are at present dormant in wheat 





HESSIAN FLY IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES. 


stubble and volunteer plants. Early in 
Sept these little creatures, now closely in- 
eased in their flaxseed-like covering, will 
emerge and deposit eggs in the early sown 
wheat. The injury done in the fall con- 
sists in checking the growth or killing the 
plants. Infested wheat can usualiy be rec- 
ognized by its unhealthy yellow color. At 
times the fall brood of insects causes the 
wheat to stool badly and may give it an 
unusually green appearance. In many in- 
stances farmers congratulate themselves 
upon their fine stand, while a little later 
it is discovered that the stooling was due 
to the enormous brood of flies. It is defi- 
nitely known that the greater portion of 
injury to fall wheat can be avoided by late 
planting. No special dates can be given 
for planting in different sections, as the 
time varies according to season and lo- 
cation. The actual time of planting, there- 
fore, must be fixed for each locality sepa- 
rately and will be subject to annual mod- 
ifications to meet seasonal conditions. In 
a general way to avoid injury, planting 
should be made in tbe northern winter 
wheat districts any time after Sept 15, and 
in the warmer southern districts some time 
between Oct 1 and 15. 

Stubble in badly infested fields should be 
plowed down as soon as possible. The 
ground should be thoroughly harrowed and 
rolled, so as to compact the earth and pre- 
vent the flies from escaping. In some sec- 
tions badly infested stubble is burned over 
immediately after the wheat is taken off. 
If the stubble ffeld is neglected and a rank 
growth of weeds makes its appearance, it 
is best to mow the field and allow the weeds 
to dry before burning. Experience has 
shown that where such methods are fol- 
lowed the fall brood of flies is greatly de- 
creased. 

The regular practice of rotation of crops 
in many places has offset the attacks of 
this insect to a certain extent, but it rarely 
occurs that wheat in any locality, where 
the pest is abundant, is entirely free, even 
where the rotation system is followed. At- 
tention should be given to volunteer wheat 
and it should be destroyed wherever it is 
found. This is especially valuable in those 
states where spring wheat is grown. In 
such places the brood developed on volun- 
teer wheat is the principal means of carry- 








FIELD WORK 


ing the insect through the winter. Some 
varieties resist the attacks of this insect 
more than others. Such wheats as the Un- 
derhill, Mediterranean, Red Cap, Red May, 
Clawson, ete, are good examples; in fact, 
any wheat having strong, large stems and 
tillers freely developing numerous second- 
ary roots, can resist the fly more readily 
than varieties of a less vigorous nature. 
At the same time no wheat is absolutely 
fly proof. 





Fall Plowing Must be Thorough. 


Many farmers believe that it is not nec- 
essary to be as careful with fall plowing as 
with spring. This idea became fixed when 
the land was new, and when good crops of 
winter wheat and rye could be raised with 
little or no preparation of the soil. As the 
amount of humus has decreased, the neces- 
sity of giving more attention to the me- 
chanical condition of the soil has been 
forced upon the Mississippi and Missouri 
valley farmers. Not only must the ground 
be carefully plowed, but the after treat- 
ment must be regular and thorough. 

On stubble land, begin plowing just as 
soon as the small grain is removed, pro- 
vided there is enough moisture in the soil 
to permit good work. The depth of the 
plowing will depend, of course, on the char- 
acter of soil, but usually five to six inches 
deep is most satisfactory. See that the 
plow turns over every bit of the ground. 
Do not permit cutting and covering under 
any circumstances. As soon as a few acres 
have been plowed, go over the field with 
the smoothing harrow. If one harrowing 
does not pulverize the soil pretty thor- 
oughly, give it two. In a week or 10 days 
repeat the process and keep it up until 
seeding time. This not only preserves 
moisture by forming a soil mulch, but keeps 
down weeds, even the very worst sorts like 
Canada thistle, sour dock, etc. No matter 
how badly infested a field is, if this prac- 
tice be followed carefully, the land will bé 
entirely freed from weeds in a couple of 
years. Annuals germinate in the fall and 
are killed before they can seed again, and 
those weeds that are reproduced from root 
stalks are smothered out. The leaves are 
the breathing pores and if none of these 
are allowed to remain, plant respiration is 
impossible. 

If the ground is intended for fall seeding, 
the amount of work to be put upon it must 
be governed by circumstances. If the soil 
is loose, the drag and roller must be used 
until it is well compacted. A drag with 
a few harrow teeth along the front is a 
useful implement. If the ground is natu- 
rally heavy, containing a large percentage 
of clay, it may be necessary to loosen it 
up just before seeding time by means of a 
disk or the ordinary cultivator. This will 
hardly be imperative unless there are a 
series of heavy, dashing rains. 

If considerable trash has been plowed un- 
der, every effort should be. made to induce 
this to ret before it is time to drill in the 
small grain seed. If the weather is wet 
part of the time, decomposition is most 
rapid. If drouth prevails, however, rotting 
is impossible, so the best thing to do is to 
pull out as much of the coarse strawy ma- 
terial as possible, with a spring tooth har- 
row, and then gather together and burn. 
On a field where there is a great deal of 
this it may pay to run it over with a horse 
rake and gather all of the stubble and 
trash. It has come to be more and more 
necessary to put the seed in to a consid- 
erable depth, say 2 to 2% in, so that any- 
thing which obstructs the drill running this 
deep must be removed. 

During a dry fall, and in fact during al- 
most any season, the press drill is most 
satisfactory. The seed can be put in to the 
desired depth, then what is still more im- 
portant, the ground above it is compacted 
by the wheel which follows the runner. 
It has been demonstrated over and. over 
again that this kind of seeding is much 
more satisfactory, and is as far ahead: of 
the ordinary hoe drill, as the hoe drill is in 











advance of the old method of broadcast- 
ing. 

As the Hessian fly has done so much 
damage during recent years and is still 
present in many localities, it seems very 
desirable to delay the seeding of wheat as 
late as possible. Ordinarily the best farm- 
ers recommend seeding from Sept 5 to 20. 
Last year, however, fields seeded from 
Sept 20 to Oct 5 were very much the hest. 
In fact early seeded fields were occasion- 
ally entirely destroyed by the fly and in 
many cases so badly injured that the yield 
was cut down to five or six bu in neighbor- 
hoods where 20 to 25 bu was the average 
on late seeded fields. Sow five pecks of good 
phump seed to the acre. This seed should 
have been selected from the best field and 
run through a fanning mill two or three 
times until all the small and inferior ker- 
nels have been removed. Use nothing but 
the very plumpest kernels, as various exper 
stas and progressive farmers have demon- 
strated that the yield can be increased 
from two to five bu per acre by a careful 
selection of seed and the use of nothing but 
the heaviest and best grains. 

As a rule no further treatment of ground 
is necessary. There are conditions, how- 
ever, which will make it desirable to use 
the harrow before the wheat comes. up. 
For instance, if a heavy driving rain 
comes a day or two after the seed has 
been sown, thus forming a crust, the 
smoothing harrow should be run over the 
fields. If one harrowing does not break up 
this crust, give another, going at right an« 
gles to the first harrowing, then when 
spring comes and the wheat is from two 
to four inches high, it is advisable to use 
the smoothing harrow again. If there is no 
crust to be broken up, good results come 
from compacting the soil by harrowing. 





Making Ensilage from Old Corn. 


DILLWYN STRATTON, COLUMBIANA CO, O. 


I usually let the ear form and the blades 
begin to die. One cannot always have the 
grain glaze. Frost or drouth may inter< 
fere, but if nothing prevents let it ripen 
beyond the roasting ear stage. Filling 
every other day gives advantages in pack-~ 
ing and consequently silage may keep a 
little better. With a blower cutter very. 
nice ensilage resulted from filling one day, 
without anyone in silo save to direct the 
swiftly flowing torrent around the walls of 
pit. | 

I use a corn binder and find it best to be 
a little ahead so corn will wilt somewhat 
in bundle before handling. I have filled 
silos with corn that has lain in bundle 
two weeks and had satisfactory results, but 
with rain and warm weather would fear 
mold. Some years ago a neighbor ran short 
of ensilage corn and hauled field corn 
that had been in shock for several weeks 
to finish filling. From the tank for engine 
we ran horse to carrier running % in 
stream in elevator sending a sprinkle all 
over pit, disagreeable enough for the men 
tramping, but resulting in satisfactory feed 
for the cows. j 

When I have had a surplus of southern 
ensilage corn I have set a wagon load of 
the bundles in a shock. I feed from silo 
until room was obtained for the remainder 
to which I added nearly one barrel of 
water to the load. All of our experience 
with fodder partly dried, goes to show that 
when well wet and well-tramped it makes 
fair ensilage. So to the many who decide 
at the last moment this fall to build silos, 
if frost kills the corn before you are ready 
to fill, do not be scared but fill and wet 
down. 


Saving Melon Seeds—The cantaloupe 
growers should save seed from the very 
best melons, for in this way only can the 
quality be maintained or improved, says 
H. H. Griffen in a recent bulletin from the 
Col exper sta. No grower should save 
seed for his planting without testing the 
quality of the melon. Occasionally a. 
melon may be perfect in appearance, but) 
not of first rate quality 











Profitable Feeding of Dairy Cows. 


H. W. SMITH, HARRISON CO, MISS. 





In American Agriculturist July 27, an ar- 


ticle is printed by F. M. Luther on dairy 
feeding and breeding. He recommends a 
ration, which at first sight may appear to 


be all right, but upon a close investigation 
appears to me to be very faulty. Though 
in one paragraph he is very careful to point 
out the folly of keeping cows that do not 
pay for themselves, it is, I believe, general- 
ly considered unwise to feed unbalamced ra- 
tions, and such the ration advised by him 
surely is. The ration is as follows: 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FEEDS, 
Dry Pro- Carbo- Ether 














Name of feed matter tein hydrates ext 
ge 8 eer ere 8.36 .0386 4.52 .028 
Wheat bran 4 lbs... 3.42 .488 1.56 .010 
Cottonseed meal 2 , Ibs. 1.83 .744 33 .244 

Total ... .-13.61 1.268 6.41 .282 
Standard 16 ‘Ibs milk. .27.00 2.000 11.00 .400 

Difference ....... _ 38 .732 4.59 .118 

Now it is shee to feed clover hay at 


noon, but it is not stated how much or little 
should be fed. Seeing the great difference 
between the total of feed stuffs proposed, 
it becomes interesting to know how much 
clover hay the cow must eat to obtain suf- 
ficient dry matter in her food, supposing she 
gives 16 lbs of milk a day and weighs 1000 











lbs. It is about as follows: 
RELATIVE VALUE CLOVER AND OTHER FEEDS. 
Dry Pro- Carbo- Ether 
matter tein hydrates ext 
Total of above ration..13.61 1.268 6.41 .282 
Clover hay 16 Ibs.......13.55 1.088 5.72 .027 
Potal ..ciccceccesgescoetede 3.356 23.13 300 
We see that 16 lbs of ordinary clover hay 


would be required to furnish the dry mat- 
ter of the ration. Now again, it is stated 
that the 2 lbs of cottonseed meal contain 
nearly 1 lb of protein. This is erroneous, 
for as a matter of fact it contains just 
about exactly three-fourths of a pound. 
Look at the ration as it stands above and 
it will be seen that the protein is in ex- 
cess and this excess amounts to just 1 Ib 
of cottonseed meal. The dairyman is feed- 
ing his money to the manure pile, for this 
cottonseed meal costs him at least lc per 
day for each cow, or $3.65 a year. If 10 or 
more cows were kept, the amount would be 
considerable. If the cows only average in 
weight 800 lbs, then 21 Ibs of dry matter, 1.6 
Ibs of protein, 8.80 lbs of.carbohydrates and 
0.32 Ibs of other extract would be required 
per diem. 

Thus we see that the above ration would 
be unskillful feeding, for 2 lbs of cottonseed 
meal would not be required to balance the 
ration. Mr Luther may have a large herd 
of dairy cattle. If he has and feeds as he 
advises, he has an opportunity to save some 
money in his operations. Feeding stand- 
ards are varied to suit the convenience and 
skill of the feeder. They cannot be taken 
as absolute in every respect. Their great 
value consists in the fact that they are sign 
posts by the roadside, and point out the 
way we should go. 

Being interested in this subject, I would 
suggest the following rations to take the 
place of the above. It is supposed that the 
cows weighs 1000 lbs: Silage 40 lbs; wheat 
bran 4 lbs; cottonseed meal 2 lbs; clover 
hay 8 lbs; corn stover 10 lbs. Or, silage 40 
lbs: wheat bran 4 Ibs; cottonseed meal 2 
lbs; clover hay 6 lbs; corn stover 12 Ibs. 
The following would be more suitable for 
a 900-lb cow: Silage 40 lbs; wheat bran 4 
lbs; cottonseed meal 2 lbs; clover hay 6 lbs; 
corn stover 10 Ibs. 

Live Stock Shows at Pan-American— 
The indications are that one of the largest 


and best live stock shows ever brought 
together will be seen at the Pan- 
American exposition, the dates for 
which are as_ follows: Bench show 
Aug 27-30, swine Aug 26-Sept ‘7, 
eattle Sept 9-21, sheep Sept 23-Oct 5, 


horses Oct 7-19, 
21-31. 


poultry and pet stock Oct 
During the time of each exhibit ar- 





A FAMILY CONFERENCE, 





rangements have been made for the holding 
of mammoth meetings of breeders of the 
various classes of live stock in the N Y 
state building as follows: Swine breeders 
Sept 4, cattle and dairymen Sept 19-20, sheep 
breeders Oct 3, horse breeders Oct 17, poul- 
try and pet stock fanciers Oct 25. 





Continued Interest in Buffalo Dairy 
Tests—The general results of dairy test at 
Buffalo exposition show little change from 
preceding week. The Guernsey cow, Mary 
Marshall, again holds first place with profit 
on butten of $2.33, with Primrose, Jersey, a 
close second, $2.22. All breeds show about 
the recent profit, a slight gain in Ayrshires 
and Shorthorns, others running the same or 
shade less. Production of milk has been un- 
iform, with the exception of Holsteins, a 
sick cow causing an appreciable falling off 
there. In the dairy room the U S separator, 
which has been used for past six weeks, 
will be replaced by a De Laval for the same 
length of time. 


RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 
(Week ended Aug 13, 1901.) 


Milk Amt Val25c Cost 

Breed inlbs butter pib feed Profit 
Shorthorn .-1170.7 50.75 $12.69 $6.19 $6.50 
Holstein ..-- 1385.8 55.23 13.81 6.12 7.69 
Pe eee 1160.3 51.74 12.94 4.36 8.58 
Jersey .........---1001.8 56.64 14.16 4.44 9.72 
Guernsey ........ 997.1 54.89 13.72 4.99 8.73 
Brown Swiss..... 1154. 49.41 12.35 5.13 7.22 
Red Polled........ 1110. 51.23 12.81 4.82 7.99 
Polled Jersey.... 746.8 44.47 11.12 3.64 7.48 
Dutch Belted..... 977.9 39.72 9.93 4.51 5.42 
French Canadian 923.9 44.23 11.06 3.55 7.51 





Sheep Dips, in which lime and sulphur 
enter in making, have been given a death 
blow by the American wool company of 
Boston, more effectual than a statutory 
enactment. This spring it instructed its 
buyers to refuse all wool that had been 
dipped in a lime and sulphur mixture. As 
this trust or company controls upward of 
30 of the largest woolen mills of the coun- 
try, its orders in this respect will have 
commanding influence. A strong decoction 
of tobacco is fully as effective as the ill- 
smelling lime and sulphur dips, while there 
are several proprietary dips on the market 
that are safe and good for scab and ticks. 








Leg and Body Wash. 


Race horses often become sore 
and stiff from continued strain 
on the hard tracks. Nothing takes 
out this stiffness and soreness 

ea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


apply to the legs and put on light 
bandages.Sponce the body and put 
on light blanket. Guaranteed to 
produce desired results or money 


- back, 
ae Trotting Park, Mass., March 23, 1900. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, V. 


Dear Sir :—I have a r oe’ for the ten years, in th 
diluted form for a leg pod oe wash, I wooden it the at. 
for ——s> horses ina sori: up. Horses done up with this wash 
are much liable to take coid when done up with witch hazel 
or any other wash I ever us d. . 

Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of ac-called Elixirs—nene genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any. 

















LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 














More Cream means More Butter 
More Butter means More Money 





Therefore every Dairyman should 


have an 


improved 
U. 8. 
Sebarator 


as that is the kind that 


GETS ALL 
THE CREAM 
U Other reasons why he should have 


one are its 


DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, 
SAFETY, ETC. 


We furnish complete lines of Dairy ~ 
Apparatus. 
Write for illustrated catalogues. 
224 
VTLFA 


RM MACHINE CO 











ail 


ANCORA COATS 


A NEW INDUSTRY. 
THERE iS MONEY IN IT! 
We are receiving shipments of high-grade 
breeding Nannies, selected by Wm. L. 
a of Texas, author of above named 

00 

They will Me for sale at Hillsdale, Co- 
lumbia Co., Y., where purchasers may 
examine Fy select in lots to suit at most 
reasonable prices. 


For particulars, write to 
WM.R. PAYNE&CO.,105 ReadeSt., N.Y. 


or to A. H. FITCH, HILLSDALE, N. Y. 


N. B.—We also have Mr Black's new book on sale, the 
best published for Angora breeders and new beginner 
in Mohair industry. Price $3 postage prepaid. 
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Can be applied by any 





a tAAAAARDIALA A Arianne en eee nace ners penne enn 
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SWAN'S one on steep or fia 
oofs. 
STANDARD LOW PRICE! 
ROOFING DURABLE! 
FIREPROOF ! 


ia are going to 
if or have leaky 
shingle or tin roofs, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 
AND CIRCULAR. 


THE A. F. SWAN C@O., 116 Nassau 8t., New York 


2% SRW 


TRADE 








Buy “‘DIRECT FROM FACTORY,”’ BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE For Houses, 
Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers profits. 
in use 54 years. Endorsed by Gra & Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. Low prices will surprise you. Write for: 

0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklya, Y. 


BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
ey either flat, corru- 
ted or“ V” crimped. No 








hammer is need sk 

the Ea La 3 — 

pa = paint to { 15 
grr sad nate eric Bs inte ses Stele 


ae H 
Wrecking eral Morcheniag and Trou sts Pbtcnso tie 











TIMELY 
URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Cataiogae cis pages) wit 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, criptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue foo Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Iliustrations, 
rte Indexed by Titles of Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
en Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
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The fall term of school is about to begin. 
During the first week, there should be only 
one session—in the morning, or say till 12.30. 
The children will thus gradually become 
accustomed to the school routine, and will 
do as much work as though they were con- 
fined ali day. It is bad enough to keep the 
young ones in school all day after they have 
become used to it, but do show them a little 
mercy during the first week! 





——_— — 

The fruit crop reports sent out by the N 
Y state fruit growers’ assn in a special cir- 
cular covering the month of July have been 
very carefully compiled and reflect much 
credit upon the officers of the association. 
These reports will be of great valué to the 
members of the organization. Other circu- 
lars are being prepared and it is expected 
that the main the organization 
will be carried out with promptness. Other 
horticultural societies should follow in the 
steps of this new organization and co-oper- 
ate with the growers wherever it is possible 
to do so. 


objects of 


ae 

In recent years much has been done to 
propagate and distribute contagious dis- 
eases among insects. Many thousands of 
dollars have been expended in some.of the 
western states in the propagation and dis- 
tribution of the white muscardine, a fun- 
gous disease of the chinch bug. Very care- 
ful experiments have proved that it is only 
effective during warm, wet weather, and 
its artificial distribution under such con- 
ditions Ras little or no advantage, as the 
disease is always present more or less when 
conditions are favorable. Farmers should 


be on their guard and not place too much 
confidence in this peculiar factor in nature 





EDITORIAL 


for the destruction of the hoards of chinch 
bugs invading their fields. Artificial meth- 
ods, described in these columns a few weeks 
ago, are practically the only reliable ways 
by which this insect can be kept in check. 
etiam 

thrives by toleration; he is 
an evil which must be endured because 
it isn’t cured. Some day we shall wake 
up and eradicate this festering sore on the 
social body as we would cut out a cancer 
There is no justification for the tramp, 
vet we are so easy-going that we contrib- 
ute to his support, giving him the food 
which we are obliged to earn for ourselves, 
and he repays us by thievery and dastard- 
ly assaults on unprotected women and 
children. New Hampshire formerly had a 
law, known as the Marston law, which was 
so drastic that it kept that state freed 
of tramps for many a year, but tender- 
hearted officials and super-sympathetic in- 
dividuals have allowed it to.lapse by non- 
enforcement. The tramp has no excuse for 
living, unless he earns it. A year’s impris- 
onment at hard labor would speedily settle 
the tramp problem and the tramp. 


The tramp 





Germany seems chronically determined to 
disturb her foreign trade with this country. 
Hampered restrictions placed upon exports 
of provisions and fruits, high tariff on 
grain, etc, have been frequently mentioned 
in American Agriculturist. Late cable dis- 
patches point to further efforts to shut 
out American fruits under cover of osten- 
sibly liberal provisions. A proposed meas- 
ure says that fresh fruits shall pay three- 
fourths to one cent per pound when han- 
dled in barrels, and that is the manner in 
which practically all our apples are ex- 
ported. It is unquestionably a drive at 
American fruit. The proposed legislation 
is in poor taste, considering the fact that 
Germany exports annually to the United 


States merchandise to the value of $100,- 
000,000. 
——E—_ 
The intern ational good roads congress, 
the first of the kind ever called, to meet 


at Buffalo, Sept 16-21, deserves more than 
passing notice. The national good roads 
association of the United States, which 
has done so much to arouse enthusiasm 
and interest in the good roads movement, 
has issued the call. All organizations of 
whatever character, interested in good 
roads, should send delegates to this con- 
vention. A permanent international or- 
ganization would do much to promote a 
mutual exchange of new ideas and meth- 
ods in road construction, and what is equal- 
ly important, create and stimulate public 
sentiment in a demand for this great eco- 


nomic development. 
= 

Fruit growers all over the country will 
watch with much interest the investiga- 
tions being carried on by the U §S depart- 
ment of agriculture on the storing and 
handling of our common fruits. In a meas- 
ure the work is one of co-operation and 


every person interested in the future devel- 


opment and extension of our orchards 
should lend a hand. Prof William A. Tay- 
lor, who has charge of the experiments, 


be glad to co-operate so far as funds 
at his command will permit. 


will 
and help 
—_ — 

The 
American 
ascribed to the 


disappointing attendance at the Pan- 
exposition at Buffalo Is mainly 
fact that people are com- 
paratively tired of expositions. This is the 
toughest difficulty that will be met. with 
by the Louisiana Purchase exposition at 
St Louis, two years hence. Its officers will 
therefore be wise if they secure the ablest 
and most experienced experts for handling 
their various departments. Agriculture, 
horticulture and _ live stock interests, 
throughout the entire country, and espe- 
cially in the central west and throughout 
the south, must be largely depended upon 
to furnish the attendance and patronage 
necessary to make the St Louis fair wor- 
thy of its purpose. The “midway” attraec- 
tions must also be worked up with rare 








best men to handle 


Two of the 
are Prof F. W. 


judgment. 


these departments Taylor 


and Frank A. Converse, who have shown 
such ability in handling similar divisions 
of the Pan-American exposition. Our St 


such a big proposition 
to develop, and their time is so extremely 
limited—for it is only about 18 months be- 
fore the show is to open,—that they need 
the greatest possible ability In every de- 
partment. And they need it than it 
Was ever needed by any previous affair of 
the kind. Not only experience and ability, 
coupled with great energy, will be neces- 


Louis friends Wave 


more 


sary in the management, but equally if 
not far more necessary, is the originality 
to devise some entirely new ideas and 


methods for the Louisiana Purchase expo- 


sition. Ordinary means and ordinary ex- 
hibits will no longer attract the people. 
Fortunately the St Louis people have a 
capable head in Gov Francis, and are in 


no sense hampered for want of money. 

With good management and _ originality, 

the success of the exposition will be insured, 
a —_——— 

There is a wrong way and a right way 
of doing everything. Particularly is this 
true of writing business correspondence. 
For instance, suppose you are looking up 
corn harvesters, and write a postal card or 
letter, thus: 

McCormick Co, Chicago: 

Send me your catalog. 

John Smith, Binghamton, 

But suppose you wrote as follows: 
McCormick Co, Chicago, Ill: 

Please send me catalog of corn harvest- 
ers, spot cash price, delivered at my local 
station, freight paid, etc. Saw your adv in 
American Agriculturist, of which I am a 
subscer iber. Yours truly, 

John Smith, Binghamton, Broome Co, N Y¥. 
Freisht Depot, Binghamton, Erie R R. 

The latter would be right. The concern 
receiving the letter would know just what 
you wanted, without having to look up your 
full mail or freight address, or without 
having to ask you for what kind of ma- 
chinery you desired catalog and quotation. 
Moreover, by stating that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist, 
they will know that your inquiry is worthy 
of special attention, and also that this in- 
quiry or the sale resulting from it should 


be credited to their advertising in this 
journal. This latter point is as important 
to you as to us, for the better our ad- 
vertising columns pay our patrons, the 
larger our revenue, and the greater our re- 
ceipts the more are we able to do for our 
subscribers. 
ics 
Seed corn will be scarce next year. Every 


farmer should save what he will need from 
last year’s crop, if he still has any old corn 
on hand. If he has more than he needs 
for his own use, it will not improbably sell 
for a dollar or more a bushel at planting 
time. Very little of this year’s crop will 
answer for seed. Some communities will 
have none at all. 
— = 


In the eagerness to clean up his fall work, 


many a farmer risks his wheat crop by 
planting it too early. Why not wait until 
the danger from the attacks of the Hes- 


sian fly is at a minimum, and then put the 
seed in the ground. A week or 10 days’ 
difference in time of planting may mean 
the difference between success and failure. 





Value Standing Silage Corn—J. H. ., N 
Y: Eighteen acres of silage corn standing 
in the field, fairly thick and about 7 ft high, 
should be worth from $20 to 30 per acre or 
from 2.50 to 3 per ton. The locality, 
sible number of buyers and distance which 
they would have to draw it would have a 
deciding influence in the price, so that it 
might bring more or less than these figures. 


pos- 


Grapes for Canada—<According to tests 
made at the Ont agri college and reported 
by Prof Hutt, the following varieties of 
grapes were found hardiest and best: Moore 
Diamond, Worden, Early Ohio, Wyoming 
Red, Moore Early and Jessica. 











Gathering in the Onion Crop. 


J. J, H. GREGORY, MASSACHUSETTS, 


When the onions down’”’ all at once, 
that is the joy of the market gardener. He 
has no doubt in his mind then as to when 
it will be best to pull them. As soon as 
the leaves crisp he is at them with his 
curved bladed hoe, unless the ground is 
either very strong or weedy, throwing three 
or four rows into one. If the crop is pulled 
by the scoop hoe, the onions are scattered 


evenly over the bed, which favors drying 
Eventually all are drawn with wooden 


toothed rakes into windrows, which makes 
it easier to load them. 
How long they shall 


must be largely a matter 


remain out drying 
of judgment on 


the part of the grower, with three points 
as his guide. The bulbs must be well hard- 
ened, especially close to the stem, before 


they can be safely housed, else they will 
be likely to sprout. They should not be 
kept out so long as to have. the outer skin 


very generally peel off around the roots. If 
possible.they should not be exposed to a 
frost sufficiently severe to freeze the sur- 
face of the ground. Onions are very hardy 
and a large proportion of the crop. will 
stand quite a freeze without serious injury, 
but the remainder will show the effects of 
the frost by ning on the frozen side, 
which ists early rotting. 

When, by reason of an unpropitious sea- 


soft: 


forecs 
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son, insufficient manuring, too late plant- 
ing or general neglect, the crop has a lot 
of late ripening bulbs, or even scullions 
don’t sacrifice the good onions for the poor 
ones, but pull the entire crop at the usual 
time, separating the mature and immature 
into different rows. These late bulbs will 


do as well out of ground as in, the object 
being to ripen them down. The most profit- 
able way of handling them is to market 
taking the best price they will bring. 

If the onion bed is very weedy at time of 


1 
early, 


pulling, remove by hand the weeds from a 
section of three rows and take them away 
in handbarrow. Put the bulbs from the ad- 


joining six rows into that and scrape the 
weeds up from the ground they occupied 
by a stout scraper attached to a cultivator, 
the teeth of the same having been removed. 
The scraper I use is about 2% ft wide, made 
by a local blacksmith from aout iron, Af- 
ter scraping, the weeds are raked up in piles 
and carted off bs the seed shells ‘out. 
I gather the onions, potatoes and corn in 
bags of about 2 bu capacity, putting about 


fore 


1 bu in each to make convenient handling. 
Auction Methods of Marketing Apples. 


*r, D, CUMMINGS, MAINE. 





The sales of fruits at auction in the prin- 
cipal cities of this country indicate that 
it will not be long before in every city of 
any size apples will be sold at public auc- 
tion, together with other fruits, upon reg- 
ular days. You can still ship to your com- 
mission man, who will act as a broker and 
look after your interests when your fruit 
is sold in the auction room. With a good 
auction system established, and auction 
room catalogs sent direct from the auc- 
tion company to every man having goods 
sold by them, the commission man would 
double the volume of his business, and a 
mutual confidence would spring up between 


him and the shipper where now distrust 
rightfully reigns. In some respects this 
would resemble the Liverpool method, and 


in others it would not. We would have no 
rejections in this country after go« ds were 
once sold in the auction room, and a cat- 
alog made up directly from the sales in the 
room, by the auction company, should be 
sent to all who had goods on sale, instead 
of rejections, reselling and private catalogs 
from the ,broker or commission man, as 
prevail abroad: 

The auction 

*From an address delivered to the recent 
annual meeting of the national apple ship- 
pers’ association at Toronto, Can. 


methods in America appear 





MONEY CROPS 


to be better than they are in England. 
Here, goods once sold become the property 
of the purchaser and cannot be made to 
revert to the shipper to be re-sold at his 
risk and unavoidable loss. Here, a consign- 
ment of goods for sale at auction is piled 


up and samples shown, after which they 


are sold ‘‘as is’? and no rejections allowed, 

When our apples go to Liverpoel they are, 
upon being landed, passed through the 
hands of men on the dock selected for the 


purpose, and carefully classified as 
“slack,” ‘“‘wet,” “‘bilged “open,” “wasty, 
ete, and so denoted on the catalog. Buyers 
have the privilege of opening apples on the 
dock, and that too, almost without limit 
In addition to this they have the samples 
shown in the auction room. 

Despite all this, however, the buyers are 
allowed to make rejections from goods thus 
purchased, and that too for some 36 hours 
after the sale, during which the market may 
appear either better or worse, but the fruit, 
never better. Apples thus rejected by the 
purchaser are made to revert to the shipper 
to be sold as rejections; entailing an inevit- 
able loss to the shipper thereby. This 
method is most unjust and unbusinesslike 
and cannot long continue. 

The better this matter is understood the 
more will shippers insist that a method at 
once so slow, so distasteful and so unjust 
be relegated to the grave of the past where 
<oO many crude and out-of-date customs 
have been buried. I ask men interested 
the success of the apple business to think of 
this, and not only to think but to act. Urge 
and insist upon this change being made 
until it is made. I ask the Liverpool rec 


‘“ticht,”’ 


” 





ers whether it will not be the part of wis- 
dom to make this change at once. 

The desirable features of public auction 
are, very largely nullified by the present 
methods, and shipping for private sale is 


on the increase. There has never been a 
valid reason against making the sale of fruit 
in the auction room final. The work attend- 
ing the sale would be lessened greatly, the 
time shortened and better results obtained. 





Apples landed and cataloged on Tuesday 
would be sold on Wednesday and results 


cabled the shipper. This is no — item, 
as it is of much more value to the shipper 
to get the net proceeds of his al than 
to get a general quotation on the market 
and wait until the follow!ng sales day, dur- 
ing which interim a portion of the fruit sold 
has been thrown back onto his hands by 
rejection, to be sold as rejections. ‘ 

Everyone well knows that rejected goods 
will not bring as much when so sold as 
they would at an original sale. As the 
ing of apples without rejections would 
lessen the labor and expense of sale, no 
receiver, as such, can object to it. Objec- 
tion can only come from a receiver who is 
also a buyer and who wants the buyer’s 
privilege of making rejections, 


oe —— 


Why Tobacco Should Sell High. 


THE CIGAR AND CIGARETTE OUTPUT. 


sell- 


Cigarettes 
1901 ........2,277,069,822 


Cigars 
6,475, 438,411 


1900 ........2,639,899,785 5,963,170,381 
2899 ........2,805,130,738 5,077,287,824 
1898 3,759,697,908 4,910,937,397 
18907 ........4, 153,208,470 4,063,169,097 
1896 ........4,043,798,717 4,237,755,943 
1895 3°398. ‘477, 677 4,163,972,: 140 

1894 3,183,783,130 4,066,917,433 


A casus at ‘glance at the figures, as to the 
output of cigars and cigarettes, is convinc- 
ing evidence that the situation ef the mar- 
ket is such that all choice crops of domes- 
tic cigar leaf tobacco should bring a good 
price. The output of cigars, snuff and 
manufactured tobacco during the year 
ending June 30, has been greatly in excess 
of the previous year and there has also 
been an enormous output of cigarettes. As 
a result, packers warehouses are now 
carrying the smallest stocks they have had 
for years and. of what is for sale, very 
little of ps se grades is left. Choice 
domestic wrappers and binders have been 
“held very high for months and 
prices for other binders and 
been far above the average 


searce or 
the ruling 
fillers have 
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run of prices of recent previous years. 
Because of shortage in desirable wrapper 
goods, importations of Sumatra have in- 
creased and the foreign wrapper is being 
sold at high prices. Under these condi- 


177 


tions growers should give crops at this 
critical period the best of care; if this is 
done, prices will undoubtedly be offered 


that will allow a handsome margin on the 
crop, 
— 


Tobacco Notes. 





MARYLAND—At this date, when some of 
the early planting is being housed, the pros- 
pect for a full crop is very unfavorable, 
and I fear as a general thing will be in- 
ferior, both in quantity and _ quality, 
throughout southern Md. The season has 
been one of continuous rains, which pre- 
vented in many instances the thorough 
preparation of the soil for plants, and the 
stalk worm, the most insidious foe to the 


young plant, has been more disastrous than 
I have ever known it, with the result that 
very few fields or plats of tobacco are 


uniform in growth. The 
has pretty generally 


crop of last year 
been sold. The Bal- 
timore market has as usual been. erratic. 
The very common dark tobacco selling out 
of all proportion to the better grades, mak- 


ing the average of sales low. The con- 
tractors for France will not pay over 12c, 
regardless of the superiority of the sam- 


ples, and the few instances where more is 
realized is bought without competition. 
The later plantings this year have still time 
to develop with favorable conditions 





PENNSYLVANIA—The mature crop going 
into the barns in Lancaster Co is in fine 
condition. Weather during July and early 
Aug has brought the crop along rapidly. 
The crop of seed leaf is one of the best 
ever grown, being clean and not seriously 
injured by fleas or worms.- A few saleg 
reported in Tioga Co at 12%c in bdl. Har- 


vesting began Aug 15. Growers expect.at 
least 10 to “i2¢ in bdl for this year’s crop. 


NEw YorK—In Wayne Co tobacco a lit- 
tle below the average in color and acreage 
less than last year; 90% of the crop is 
raised in the towns of Huron, Wolcott, 
Butler and Savannah. Setting was not fin- 
ished until July 10. The crop is uneven 
and wet weather hurt it some. About one- 
third of the crop topped, Aug 12. No sales 
to date. Some old leaf is held by growers. 
Harvesting will begin next week.—— 
Vorms have injured the crop considerably 
in Oswego Co. A little second grade old 
leaf is held by growers. One packer re- 
ports he expects to buy some of the new 
crop at about 12c.——In the Chemung val- 
ley, tobacco in middle Aug in 40% better 
condition than a year ago this time. Rains 
have given the crop a fine spread. Cut- 
ting has begun, no injury by storms, but 
some damage by grasshoppers and green 
worms, the latter being very  pleniiful. 
Buyers are riding but not purchasing. Only 
a few crops of old tobacco held by growers. 





Scrofula | 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little 
if any disturbance during the whole period 
ef childhood. 





It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 


before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 












Good condition, used short time only; new th hreads 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from 


to Zinch diameter. Our price per foot on ¥ inch is 
8c; on Linch 3c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING 16 6O., 
SEERA 















W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHI 
TOBACCO SHEARS 
For rapid and easy work harvesting tebaceo. 
pay for thomeaty es in two days. Send 4 circular. 


FREEBORN BROS.. Knoxville, Pa 


Will 
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The Reorganized Kentucky State Grange. 
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No state has been better or more thor- 
oughly organized than Kentucky. First, 
with the grange, with over 1600 local 
granges in all parts of the state, the farm- 
ers wielded a great power. In the zenith 
of its power the national grange moved its 
headquarters to Louisville and became in- 
corporated under the laws of that state. 

At present two strong forces are at work 
to organize the farmers of the state. State 
Commissioner of Agriculture I. B. Nall is 
endeavoring to organize local farmers’ 
clubs, to assist the state department of ag- 
riculture in its work, as well as for the lo- 
cal good clubs may do their members. Na- 
tional Deputy F. P. Wolcott has also been 
hard at work organizing and reorganizing 
granges. 


NEW YORK. 

Rome, Oneida Co, Aug 19%—The hay crop, 
which was a large one, is housed. The oat 
crop throughout this locality is light, caused 
by the wet weather of early spring, and 
the blight in June. It is feared the late 
potato crop will be very light; the early 
one is not half an average crop. Pastures 
have held out well all the season, and 
cows have milked well. Butter sells at 20 
to 22c. Corn planted late in June for the 
canning factories is looking well, and if 
frosts keep off until the middle of Sept 
there will be a good yield. The apple crop, 
excepting early varieties, will be a failure. 

Mexico, Oswego Co, Aug 21—Apple crop 
almost a failure. Oats are fair, but short 
in straw. Corn late and short. Early po- 
tatoes very poor. A good many plums. 
Milk falling off. Late potatoes not as good 
as last year. George Davis is to put in a 
silo. Six acres of sugar beets raised here 
for factory at Lyons. Hay is a full crop 
and was gathered in good condition. Cream- 
ery paid 80c for July milk. 

Green Pea Crop Short—So far as the 
green fly is concerned this pest has caused 
no trouble or damage this year in any part 
of the country, so far as we can learn. Of 
course we cannot say as to what will be 
the condition next year, but it now looks 
as though we were well rid of this insect. 
The crop of peas generally turoughout the 
country this year has been a poor one, and 
the seed crop of garden peas will be very 
short. Many predict that it will be the 
shortest on record. The general outlook for 
agricultural products in Washington Co, N 
Y, is excellent, our season having been tem- 
rain and sunshine necessary to produce 
good results.—[Jerome B. Rice. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, Aug 20—Some 
have started plowing for fall rye. Pota- 
toes a light crop, but prices high. Corn is 
looking fairly well, considering the time 
most of it was planted. Rye does not yield 
very well this year. Rye straw in fair de- 
mand at $14 to 14.50 per ton. Fruit very 
scarce. The barn and outbuilding of Han 
Judge Van Alstyne, occupied by William 
Osterhout, were burned recently. Mr Oster- 
hout lost all of his crops; he had no insur- 
ance on them. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Aug 19—Pas- 
ture very nice. High winds did some dam- 
age to corn. The apple crop, though light, 
seems to be maturing in good condition. 
Peach crop is heavy, but early varieties 
rotting badly. Oat crop light, due to a hot 
dry June. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Aug 19— 
Hay, oats and rye unusually big crops. The 
corn crop will also be above the average. 
Early potatoes poor and light, but going 
at big prices. Most other garden crops 
scarce and high. Apples will be a dismal 
failure in all this section. 


Moore’s Mills, Dutchess Co, £.1¢ 19—Fall 
plowing begun. Oats harvest ebout com- 
pleted and crop much damaged by recent 
rains. Corn and late potatoes doing well. 
Copious rains have helped pastures and re- 
vived spring seeding. Early potatoes a 
short crop. A. H. Moore is now marketing 
some White Bliss at good prices; they were 
not planted until after May 1. The apple 
crop a failure. Pears not a full crop. W. 


Able has his rye threshed. Straw pressed 
and in market at $14 per ton at car here. 


Deck, Herkimer Co, Aug 21—Farmers in 
this section have many completed harvest- 











CAPON REARING YOUNG CHICKS—SEE PAGE 173. 





ing. Some have threshed grain and find a 
poor yield, about 15 bu per acre. Late rains 
have materially reduced the price of pota- 
toes, which now promise to make a fair 
yield of about 40 bu per acre. They are now 
selling at $1 per bu. A number of silos have 
been erected this season. A number of corn 
binders, huskers and shredders have been 
placed in this section during the past year 
and give the best of satisfaction. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Aug 21—Oats a 
light crop; with a few exceptions they rust- 
ed badly. Threshing machines are rushed 
with work. Rye is an average crop; straw 
is selling for $10 at the presses, and grain 
55 to 56c per 60 lbs. Early potatoes a light 
crop; late onés backward, and not up to the 
average. Hay a larger crop than last year, 
but of poorer quality. Most of the farmers 
keeping sheep have sold their wool. Lambs 
are selling for $3 per head; a choice lot 
would bring 3.50. 


Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co, Aug 21—Hay 
was better than last year, but not a large 
crop. Rye a good crop and straw worth $10 
per ton at the press. Oats poor and har- 
vested in poor condition. Early potatoes 
scarce and bringing $4 per bbl. Corn prom- 
ises to be an extra large crop. Small fruits 
a fair crop. Apples a total failure. Fall 
pastures good and stock looking well, 


South Dansville, Steuben Co, Aug 19— 
Haying finished and a fair crap secured. 
Wheat and rye cut and sheltered. The 
Hessian fly did but little damage. Oats an 
average crop. Potatoes on the whole do 
not look as well as at this time last year, 
because of many late planted pieces. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, Aug 19—Hay 


harvest finished, with a little better 
crop than last year. Grasshoppers eating 
up oats and buckwheat in this_ section. 


Farmers do not know how to fight them. 
Rye about two-thirds of a crop. Not enough 
apples for home use. Potatoes very scarce 
and high, selling for $3 to 4 per bbl. The 
new creamery at Pattersonville is very 
prosperous, handling 2000 lbs of milk per 
day. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Aug 19—Haying 
fintshed with some. incease in yield 
over last year. Rye is a good crop. Oats 
rather light. Old oats are bringing 50c per 
bu, rye straw $9 per ton. Corn has made 
a godd growth the past month and with 
a late fall will make an average yield. 
Early potatoes very light and selling for 
40 to 50c per peck. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, Aug 21—Hay crop 
large, but not of best quality, because of 
wet weather. Wheat light and hurt some 
by Hessian fly. Barley not much grown 
here, and below the average. Oats lighter 
than expected. Corn is now doing well, 
but is very backward. Beans doing well. 
Apples next to a failure. 


Fruit Growers Hold Live Field Meeting 


—The N Y state fruit growers’ assn held 
a field meeting at Olcott beach, Aug 14. 
The day was all that could be desired, and 
the gathering a representative one. Pres 
L. T. Yeamans said that the 90 persons who 
sat at the dinner table represented 4400 
acres of fruit. Mr Williard of Geneva said 
that a body of men should be organized in 
every assembly district in the state to look 
after the interests of the fumigation bill, 
and that if the men did not vote right on 
the bill, they would never get back there 
to vote again. Mr Blodgett of Worcester, 
Mass, was present and advocated learning 
to grow larger and more attractive fruit. 
He made the point that fruit that takes 
the eye and not the taste seems to be the 
best seller. He pointed out that the mar- 
ket is seldom overstocked with good fruit. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


He thought the auction sale of fruit was 
soon to come into quite general practice. 
“Cal,” he said, “has done more to make her 
fruits attractive than any other state, and 
is reaping a well-earned reward.”’ Prof 
Craig of Cornell made a few remarks. He 
thought a geological survey would aid 
greatly in solving the cultivation and fer- 
tilization of many sections of the country. 
Mr Stanton of the Ill hort dept was present 
and gave an account of his experience with 
the San Jose scale in his state: J. S. Wood- 
ward said he had heard some things that 
he did not like. He thought it was the 
duty of every member to maintain the N Y¥ 
state hort society. ‘‘There is plenty of 
room,” said he, ‘‘for both societies to do a 
most magnificent work.” 

Athens, Greene Co, Aug 2i—Haying very 
late on account of poor weather. Oats har- 
vested and a light crop reported. Corn is 
making vigorous growth and is in fine con- 
dition. Late potatoes still doing well, but 
early ones very much below an average 
crop. Buckwheat growing fast and is now 
in bloom. The apple crop diminishes as the 
season advances. Peaches, pears and grapes 
continue promising. Plowing for winter 
grain fairly begun. 

Center Lisle, Broome Co, Aug 20—Hay is 
a large crop and housed in good condition. 
Oats are being cut-and are about 75% of an 
average yield. Apples are scarce. Corn 
looks well in most sections. O. Austin is 
building a grist mill, which is a great ad- 
vantage to the farmers in this section. Many 
are preparing to sow rye this fall. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Aug 19—Hay an 
average crop, of good quality. Grasshop- 
pers quite numerous. Pastures hold good 
for stock; stock looking well. Buckwheat 
looks well. Potatoes good. Corn good and 
quite a large quantity planted. Frequent 
showers keep everything looking fresh. 


Broome, Schoharie Co, Aug 20—Butter 
Maker Edgar Grinnell sent an exhibit to the 
Pan-American exposition at Buffalo, se- 
curing an award of 95% points. Hay is 
good. Some old meadows were injured by 
the drouth Jast year, but taking all in all, 
hay is more than an average crop. < 
Kniskern has a field of alfalfa from which 
he has harvested the second crop. Oats are 
not a good crop. Rye a good crop. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Aug 19— 
Hay crop is short, not more than half of 
an average. Oats are generally poor; too 
much rain in May and June. Buckwheat 
is of large growth, except on low land, 
where it was drowned out. Corn is doing 
well. but will need a late fall to ripen. 
Grasshoppers are eating all the fall growth 
froin the meadows and nearly everything 
else. No apples in this’ section. The 
squash bug has been very destructive. 

Sunside, Greene Co, Aug 19—Corn is good 
and a large acreage planted. Hay is a 
larger crop of better quality than expected. 
Oats are a short crop. Buckwheat is fine. 
Potatoes good. But few bees are kept here. 
Berries and small fruits are plentiful. 


Durham, Greene Co, Aug 21—The season 
thus far has been very wet. Hay was very 
uneven. Taking this town through there 
is about 75% of a full crop. Rye was a 
very good crop. Curtis Kenyon threshed 
140 bu of oats from 7 acres recently. Corn 
and buckwheat are making great growth 
of staigs and straw. Grasshoppers are 
very abundant. The new co-operative 
creamery is nearly finished. The capital 
stock is $4200. Romain Brandow is~- the 
pres and business manager, F. B. Hay see 
and Emerson Ford treas. The name is Lo- 
cust Grove creamery. 

Richland, Oswego Co, Aug 21—On ac- 
count of much rain late last spring corn 
was planted nearly a month later than 
usual, but the hot weather in July gave 
it a great push, so that the crop now prom- 
ises fair. Hay is two-thirds of a crop, but 
not of best quality. The potato crop will 
be light and of inferior quality. Pastures 
are good and cows are giving their usual 
quantity of milk. Cheese is _ selling for 
about 9144c. Horses are very high. Cows 
bring $25 to 30. 

Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, Aug 19— 
Grasshoppers have done much damage to 
oats and buckwheat.’ Many haystacks visi- 
ble, indicating crowded barns. Henry 
Hurst has leased his farm lands to Willard 
Putnam for dairying purposes. The hop 
crop in the vicinity of Ames and Sharon 
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will be better than last year. The growers 
have already began to engage their pickers. 
The potato crop in the Mohawk valley will 
be almost a complete failure. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Aug 20—Hay much 


better than last year, but mot a large crop. 
Oats light both in straw and weight of 


grain. Apples almost a failure. Fruit gen- 
erally not plentiful. Corn looks well. Pota- 
toes all tops and few in a hill. Grasshop- 


pers are destroying garden stuff. Buck- 


wheat never better. 


FSMPA 


Interesting Annual Meeting This Week. 








A good attendance, marked interest and 
spirited discussions at the annual meet- 
ing of thee FS M P A, held at Binghamton, 
N Y, Tuesday of this week, prove it is a 
very live organization. The editorial rep- 
resentative of American Agriculturist in at- 
tendance at the convention was impressed 
with the fact of a prevalence of good feel- 
ing and considerable spirit, indicative of 
further earnest prosecution of the impor- 
tant work in hand. President Aiken de- 
clined re-election, and other officers named 
included T. J. Arnold, V-P; H. T. Coon of 
Little York, N Y, re-elected sec and treas. 
The executive committee for the ensuing 
year is composed of the former members, 
J. S. Latimer, Ira, L. Snell and F. B. Aiken, 
with the addition of H. T. Coon and O. G. 
Sawdy. 

Delegates listened attentively to the re- 
ports, and there was helpful discussion of 
best methods to be pursued during the 
months to come. During the year reports 
have been received from 144 local sections. 
The secretary stated that the total paid 
membership is 2197. During the year 36 lo- 
cal sections elected officers, but failed to 
pay the small but necessary dues. Total 
money receipts since the date of the or- 
ganization of the F S M P A in 1897, $8550; 
expenditures 8442. Included in these items 
are expenses of the sales committee, 3692; 
during the past year paid account salary 
of secretary, 922. A full report of the meet- 
ing will appear in next week’s American 
Agriculturist. 





The Milk Market. 
At New York, the milk exchange direc- 


tors held a meeting Aug 16 and advanced 
the price 4c p qt, making it 2%c on and 
after Aug 18. The sultry weather stimulat- 
ing the demand was alleged by some deal- 
ers as the cause for this advance, while 
others said the conditions of the butter and 
cheese markets warranted the _ increase. 
West of the Hudson the surplus is quoted 
at $1.31 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city, 
for week ending Aug 17, were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

a es teu sia daees5 ne 2,284 — 
Lackawanna .......... 37,150 1,550 a= 
GORE xs ccs cadocdansas 31,514 2,176 a 
N Y Cent (long haul). 30,750 1,520 = 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 8,250 110 220 
Susquehanna .......... 13,216 546 a 
West Shore............ 10,812 1,376 89 
Lehigh ‘Yalley.......... 20,240 732 — 
New Haven...... 7,750 _ —_ 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 5,020 154 — 
Other SOUPCES... .wcccece 4,500 128 — 
Total Seer: 10,576 309 
Daily average....... 28,580 1,511 44 
Last week............197,397 9,025 321 
EMSt  FOBL ccc oe cccs ss dejaee 8,384 866 
The Erie route union held its annual 


meeting in Binghamton, N Y, Aug 13. The 
reports read were highly encouraging. It 
was unanimously decided to continue thelr 
efforts for a better price for milk. The offi- 
cers serving last year were re-elected. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$13.00 to Buffalo Pan-American and 


return, $13.00.—Tickets on sale daily via the 
Nickel Plate road, good returning 10 days 
from date of sale. Especially low rates for 
15 and 30-day limit, Chicago to Buffalo and 
return. Tickets at lowest rates to all points 
east. John Y. Calahan, general agent,.111 
Adams street, Chicago. ’Phone, Central 
2057. Chicago city ticket. office, 111. Adams 
street. 














Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 19—Prices practi- 
cally the same as for the last three weeks, 
large white %c higher. The July make is 
now generally closed out, and in some cases 
two or three days of Aug were also in- 
cluded. Hot weather stock is now out of 
the way and it is hoped and believed that 
the market will soon. make an advance, 
Prices are 1@1%4c- below those of last year 
at this time. Salesmen say milk has 
shrunk-from the flush all the way from 30 
to 50%, although feed is excellent. Small 
cheese comprises about one-third of the of- 
ferings, a considerable decrease in the 
make of that class of stock. 

Transactions were as follows: Large eol- 
ored, 600 bxs at 8%c, 3874 at 9c; ‘large white, 
200 at 8%c, 1260 at 8%c; small white, 470 at 
$4%4c; small colored, 2520 at 9%c; total, 9024 
bxs, against 8658S last year. 

On curb 730 large sold at 9%c, 900 small 
at 9c. 

Butter, 23 pkgs sold at 20c, 155 at 2ic, 14 
cases prints at 22c, 175 do at 23c. 


a 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, there is tendency on the 
part of dealers to shade prices when neces- 
sary to make sales, although no lower fig- 
ures are quoted. Samples of the new crop 
will soon arrive, as picking of the early 
varieties is under way up the state. When 
new hops begin to arrive prices of last 
year’s crop are liable to go down, so hold- 
ers are showing some anxiety to sell; but 
it is not a buyers’ market by any means. 


New York. 

ONEIDA Co—Deansboro: Hops are light, 
about five-eighths compared with last year, 
and it looks now as though they would be 
of good quality. There have been no in- 
sects to speak of yet, and only a trifle 
blight. No complaint of mold or mildew. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Crop general- 
ly in excellent condition, but one-fourth 
short of last year. No 1900’s left in. this 
county. Picking will begin Sept 2. No ver- 
min of any kind. 

At Deck, Herkimer Co; hops are back- 
ward and will not be ready for picking be- 
fore Sept 10. The yield promises to be 
equal to that of last season. 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





McConnellsburg, Fulton Co, Aug 20— 
Prices of produce and stock in this locality 
fairly good. Wheat 60 to 65c, according to 
quality, corn about the same and hard to 
get, oats too scarce to sell, owing to rust 
that nearly destroyed the crop; butter 20c 
per lb, plums $1 per bu and a good crop, 
peaches 30c per basket. Apples prganise an 
abundant harvest. The horse market is 
quiet. Cows sell at 12 to 50. Stotk hogs 
are worth 6c per lb and hard to get. Lambs 
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bring 4c. Plowing is well under way and 
pastures excellént. 


Hughesville, Lycoming Co, Aug 19—Hay 
all made and an abundant crop; quality 
very good and price $8 to 10 per ton. Wheat 
and. rye good. Oats average from 10 to 20 
bu per acre and weighs only 28 lbs to the 
bu. Corn looking well and bids fair to yield 
a full crop. More land has been sown to 
buckwheat than usual, and the outlook for 
a good crop was never better. Potatoes 
very poor. -Apples a failure. Plums and 
pears plentiful. Peaches small, but trees 
very full. Rain has been plentiful and 
fall pastures very good. Cows and feeders 
high. Pork 7% to 8c per lb, creamery but- 
ter 20 to 22c. 

Packer, Carbon Co, Aug 19—Hay crop 
was light, as was also grain. Oats gener- 
ally short in straw and light in grain. Corn 
looks well, but is backward on account of 
late planting. Early potatoes a failure and 
a very poor outlook for late potatoes. Truck 
of all kinds light in yield. Fruit a very 
light crop. Many farmers in this section 
are much discouraged‘ on account of the 
poor prospects. In addition to the adverse 
season some sections of the county were 
visited by a damaging hail storm June 2, 
destroying fruit and grain. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, Aug 20—Farmers 


are through haying; the yield is above the 
average. Oats a light crop. Buckwheat 
late and small. Corn is doing finely since 
the rain. The prospect for a good crop of 
potatoes is fair. Pastures are very short 
and cows give very little milk. - Wool 
brings 16c per lb, 6c less than last year. 
Young fat cattle bring a good price. Spring 
lambs will soon be on the market. Butter 
retails at the stores for 22c, cheese 12c. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, aug 19— 


Heavy showers in this section have ree 
vived vegetation, so that prospects are fae 
vorable for late crops, not too seriously 
injured during the drouth. Peaches are a 
large crop and the fruit inferior. Yellows 
and rot prevail in nearly all orchards, so 
that the crop will prove of less value than 
was hoped for.. Oats was a poor crop, 
while corn may make a moderate yield 
under favorable conditions during this 
month. Potatoes are selling at $1 per bu,” 
hay 12 to 14, corn 65c, oats 40c, butter 20 to 
28c, apples 50c to 1 per bu. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co,-Aug 20—Farm- 


ers have just ended a long tedious harvest 
in this section. The spring was cold and 
wet, keeping grass backward, and retarded 
the hay harvest, so that the crop could not 
be housed before wheat harvest pegan. A 
wet spell followed, and for nearly two 
weeks it was alnfost impossible to accom- 
plish much in the harvest field. Much 
wheat in this section was ruined. The hay 
crop was good and the wheat crop was 
very good. Isaac Tripp had one of the fin- 
est fields of wheat in this section. It will 
yield at least 40 bu per acre, and he suc« 
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~Lasy Harness 


and 


Sn’ : » 
All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 


wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 














Easiest running and greatest grain-saving Threshin 
Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Made. 
For full information.also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 





Clover-huller, Fanning-mil!, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 
{circular and drag), Land-roller, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Sweep-power, Ensilage fodder-cutter, Rounds 
silo, Address, Geo. D. Harder, Cobleskill, Ne Y 
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BELTING AT A SACRIFICE 


_ We eee ge. eates 500 aes ghee rea 
belts. t Srantecd quality 150 foot le 

.. Price per belt $21. Ga 

have all kinds of new rubber leather 

and canvas belts, bought at Sheriff’s 

nd Receiver’s Sales. Catalogue 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 

West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago- 
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ceeded in getting it harvested without 
damage. Oats a poor crop, hardly worth 
harvesting in some localities. Corn is com- 
ing on finely, notwithstanding the lateness 
of the spring. The worst failure seems to 
be potatoes. Indications point to only half 
a crop. The patches look fine and the 
vines seem to be in good condition, but on 
examination few tubers are found. Straw- 
berries were a short crop. Raspberries and 
blackberries poor. Kimberton creamery 
paid 28c per lb for buiter this month. Ap- 
ples are dropping badly, and from present 
indications the crop will not be very large. 
James Showalter, 76, a successful farmer 
of this township, died Aug 6. He had de- 
voted his long life to agricultural pursuits. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Aug 20—The 
month has been very fine for corn and pota- 
toes. Many are shipping their potatoes at 
$1 to 1.15 per bu. One farmer has in 50 
acres, with a big yield per acre; others are 
delivering 100 bu per day. The oat crop is 
harvested, having been delayed by the late 
rains. Much work is being done toward 
improving roads. Fields are looking green 
and pastures are good. Corn has been some- 
what scalded on light soil. 
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19—Peach ship- 
fruit is rotting 
begun; crop 
Corn is ear- 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Aug 
ping well under way. The 
badly. Onion gathering has 
fairly good. Butter 22c per Ib. 


ing weil. Crop will be a good one. Potato 
crop will be short. No plums. 
West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Aug 20— 


Oats gathered and crop poor; grain light, 
15 to 20 lbs per bu, and straw color of ripe 
timothy. Some plowing done for wheat. 
Apples have dropped badly; not more than 


quarter of a crop left in this section. 
Peaches a light crop. Farmers receive $1 
per basket in the home market. Corn, 
though late, is looking very fine and ear- 
ing nicely. Tomatoes late and not setting 
well. Farmers receive 1 to 1.25 per basket. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Aug 20—Farmers 
nearly through with haying. The oat crop 
is a failure, as are also the early potatoes. 
Buckwheat and corn will be extra crops. 
Peaches in some orchards are badly affect- 
ed by the brown rot, owing to the hot, 
muggy and rainy weather. Considerable 
hay and oats caught out during recent 
rains. Fruit growers are laying in their 
supply of carriers and baskets; a large crop 
is expected. Potatoes are selling at 55c at 
the store, eggs 15c per doz. Blackberry crop 
is short. Apple crop is a failure. Plums 
have nearly all fallen off. Pigs are selling 
at $4 per pair. Many farmers are raising 
calves. Onions are looking fine. Recent 
rains should help late potatoes. 
MARYLAND. 

Tomatoes Short—Reports from Warford 
Co indicate a discouraging outlook for to- 
matoes. The hot sun killed first and sec- 
ond blossoms, and what fruit is matured 
now will come from the third blossoming. 
The lateness of the crop will delay the be- 
ginning of the packing season until Sept, 
while ordinarily it begins Aug 15 to 20. With 
the season heginning so late, the early 
frosts will be apt to have more or less ef- 
fect. The tomato planting acreage of Har- 
ford is about one-third less than last year, 
any many packing houses will net run this 
season. The appearances for the pack 
were so bad that recently the market for 
spot goods became very active, and the 
surplus in the warehouses at various 
points in the county have suddenly become 
depleted, until there is scarcely any stock 
whatever left on hand. The price has ad- 
vanced considerably over that of last year. 
The acreage of sweet corn is large and the 
crop promises well. 

= —_- 

The Question of Good Roads, always im- 
portant, is relatively less so to the farmer 
who is properly equipped with suitable wag- 
ons. In recent years vehicles’ furnished 
with wide-tired wheels have come into great 
favor, serving to keep the highway in good 
ondition, and of more direct importance to 
the farmer, enabling him to carry heavy 
loads at a minimum of labor and expense. 





The Electric Wheel Co of Quincy, I, ad- 
vertisers in this paper, are putting out a 
splendid wheel now in very general use. « 


Send to them for the'r new descriptive cat- 
alog containing interesting photographs and 
particulars. Mention this paper. 


FARM 
The Latest Markets. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


























Wheat | Corn Oais 
Cash or spoi 

| 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 1901 | 1900 
Ghicago.......... Be | 30%] 735%, | 1g 
New York........ 31.) .63 44 40 .26 
Re or | ae — | .67%| .48%| 4514 
| Se ie “Tat 5915; 42 361.1 
St Louis.........: 71 | .70 | .60%} .38 | .381,] .2 
Minneapolis.....| .69%4) .73 Ob 38 6.) 23% 
Liverpool ........ $134} 0 | .67 D+ = sani * 


At Chicago, the interest of wheat trad- 
ers just now centers in harvest conditions 
in the northwest. These seem favorable 
to earlier estimates of splendid yield, re- 
sulting in a feeling of temporary easiness. 
On the other hand corn and oats are short, 
the present and prospective export outlet 
for wheat and flour phenomenally good, 
and the undertone is one of confidence in 
prices. Contract grade for Sept delivery 
has sold freely around 71i@73c p bu, Dec 
about 2c premium. 

Corn has continued to sell at a very high 
range of prices, with occasional reactions. 
The serious shortage is now everywhere 
admitted, although bearish operators insist 
that late planted corn is showing an im- 


provement. No 2 mixed for Sept delivery 
sold early last week at better than 6lce p 
bu, subsequently receding to the level of 


5844@59c, Dec usual premium of 2@3c. See 
earlier pages for further details. 

The oats market has been comparatively 
steady, yet inclined to follow other cereals, 
governed to some extent by the conditions 
so apparent in corn. Contract grade for 
delivery next month has sold largely at a 
range of, 35%4@3ic p bu. Exports continue 
small; this is not so important, however, 
with the home crop only moderate at best. 
Choice new white oats are selling by sam- 
ple at 38%4.@40c p bu. 

Rye has shown more snap under fair re- 
ceipts and a better demand on home ac- 
count; also some speculative inquiry. Prices 
advanced fully 2c to the basis of 60c p bu 
for No 2 in store, subsequently receding a 
trifle; Dec quotable around 62%éc. 

Barley receipts continue only moderate, 
the market ruling fairly active and firm un- 
der a good demand. No 2 Sept delivery is 
quotable at 60@62c p bu and cash lots by 
sample 50@65c for poor to fey. 

In timothy seed, some reaction from the 
late advance, market at times dull and 
lower. Buyers slow to pay top figures and 
some readjustment on the basis of $5.65@ 
5.75 p 100 Ibs for contract prime and 5.30@ 
5.35 for Sept delivery. New seed is begin- 
ning to arrive. Clover fairly steady in tone, 
old contract prime nominally 10.25 p 100 Ibs, 
Oct new crop delivery 11@11.10. 

At New York, grain market somewhat 
unsettled. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
at 77%c p bu, corn 63c, oats 40c, rye 55@56c, 
barley 6742c. Flour reported very quiet. 
Fancy spring patents 4.10@4.65 p bbl, do 
winter 3.85@4, spring straights 3.50@3.70, do 
winter 3.40@3.50. 


THE LIVE ‘STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
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At Chicago, cattle receipts have continued 
to run well above last year in numbers, this 
being an’ unfavorable feature from the 
standpoint of the seller. Transactions in 
beef cattle largely at a range of $5.90 down- 
ward to 4.75; in fact, a good many really 
decent medium weight butcher steers 
crossed the scales at 4.25@4.65. The de- 
mand as a whole is good. 

Operators in the hog market are begin- 
ning to wonder what will be the ultimate 
effect of the short crop of corn; the general 
feeling is that swine prices will rule high 
for some time to come. In the recent past 
receipts have been liberal, including many 


unfinished hogs, prices in consequence cov- 
Good to choice pack- 


ering a wide range. 





AND MARKET 





ing and shipping hogs $5.75@6.10, selected 
6.15@6.20. 
The sheep trade is irregular, offerings 


generally ample, prices inclined to weak- 
ness. Some choice butcher and export 
sheep have sold at $%3.65@3.70, but popular 
prices 3.25@3.60; selected lots and yearlings 
4@4.25. Lambs in liberal supply and quot- 
able at 4.50@5.50 for poor to extra. 


At Pittsburg, cattle reported easy and 
slightly lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 130 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 00@4 00 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 60@400 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 04 73 
Bo cows, phd 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 65@5 75 
Good. 1290 to 1500ibs, 5: 15@5 30 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 O04 70 
Common, 700 to 900 ba, 3 403 50 
Rough. half fat, KE 

Com to good fat oxen, 





I cows & springers,15 0(1@ 
§ Veal calves, 5 00@ 7090 

Hog market steady under receipts of 50 
double decks Monday of this week. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.15@6.20 p 100 lbs, mediums 
6.05@6.10, yorkers 6@6.05, pigs 5.80@5.90. 
Sheep in moderate supply and shade lower. 
Monday of this week receipts were 35 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 3@3.90, lambs 3@5. 

At New York, cattle ruled easy. Com- 
mon to prime native steers sold at $3.90@ 
5.65 p 100 lbs, fat stags 4.70@4.75, bulls 2.80 
@3.05, medium cows 2.60. Veal calves firm 
and higher. Common to prime sold at 7@ 
buttermilks 4:25. Best sheep in good 
demand, poorer grades slow. Common to 
choice sheep sold at 2@3.75, culls 1.50, fair 
to prime lambs 4@6.12%, culls 3.50. Hogs 
firm. Prime western quotably 6, do coarse 
and rough 5.50, grass hogs 5.25, choice state 
6.30. 

At Buffalo, cattle generally lower under 
liberal supply. Receipts Monday of this 
week 215 cars. Export and shipping steers 
quotably $4.90@5.75 p 100 Ibs, butchers’ and 
native cattle 3.75@4, bulls and oxen in lib- 
eral supply at 3.50@4.10, best stockers and 
feeders steady. Hogs reported steady. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 75 double decks. 
Best heavy droves sold at 6.20@6.25, mixed 
and medium 6.05@6:15. Sheep and lambs 
rather easy Monday of this week, when re- 
ceipts were 60 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3@4, top lambs 5.50@5.60. 

At London, American cattle reported easy 
at 10144@12%4c p lb estimated dressed weight. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD32. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 


signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in u small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 

Beans. 


At New York, prices continue strong, sup- 
plies quite moderate. Choice marrow $3 p 
bu, medium 2.65@2.70, pea 2.70@2.75, red kid- 
ney 2.10@2.55, white kidney 2.30@2.35, yellow 
eye 3, Cal lima 4.60. 

Dried Fruits’ 

At New York, nearly all lines firm and 
higher. Choice to fancy evap’d apples 8%4%@ 
9c p lb, fair to prime 5@8c, sun-dried 4%@ 
51%4c, chops $1.25@2 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
1.25@2, evap’d raspberries 18@22%c p Ib, 
blackberries 514c, huckleberries 12@14c, 
cherries 12c. 

Eggs. 

Much has been said of the effect of heat 
on shipments of eggs. According to reports 
the most remarkable example of this trou- 
ble was recently discovered by a Chicago 
dealer. He received several crates of eggs 
late Saturday afternoon and left them un- 
opened until Monday morning, when he 
found 91 live chickens in a 30-doz crate. 

At New York, prices shade higher under 
light supply of prime eggs. Arrivals show 
some improvement in quality. Nearby fan- 
cy at mark 21c p dz, prime to choice 17@ 
19c, western refrig 15@17%c, do fresh 12@ 
1f7c, nearby and western prime, loss off i$ 
@19c. 

At Boston, receipts show some improve- 
ment, but choice grades continue in mod- 


erate supply and firm. Nearby fancy at 
mark 22c p dz, eastern 14@18c, Vt and N 
H choice 18c, Mich 12@16c, western 9@15c, 


refrig stock 144%4,@17c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice Bartlett pears steady 
at $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Kiefer 1@2.50, Bell 2@ 
2.50, apples 2@3.50, Ga peaches 1@1.75 p car- 
rier, Md and Del 75c@1.50, plums 15@20c p 8- 
Ib bskt, grapes 75c@1.25 p carrier, Md and 
N J huckleberries 4@9c p qt, blackberries 








6@10c, watermelons 7@20c p 100, Md, Del and 
y re or ce 
Va muskmelons 50c@1.25 p cra. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, fairly active. Spring bran 
$17.50@18 p ton, middlings 19, winter bran 
18@18.50, red dog 18.40@18.75, linseed meal 
29.50@30, cottonseed 25, chops 22, screenings 


40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.16@1.21, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.65@1.70. 
Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market only steady. Prime 
timothy 95c p 100 lbs, No 1 90@92%c, No 2 
80@85ce, No 3 65@75e, clover mixed 65@70e, 
clover 55@60c, salt 55@60c, long rye straw 
T0O@S85e. 

At Boston, steady under quite moderate 
receipts. Prime timothy $17.50@18 p ton, 
No 1 16@17, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice 
fine 12.50@13.50, clover mixed 12@13, clover 
11@12, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 15@16, 
do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, potatoes continue in mod- 
erate supply and steady. LI prime $3@ 
3.75 p bbl, Jersey 3@3.50, southern prime 3 
@3.50, do common 2@2.50, sweets 3@4.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trade fairly active. Live 
spring chickens 13@14c p lb, fowls 9%c, tur- 
keys 9%c, ducks 40@75c p pair, geese 80c@ 
$1.25, pigeons 15@25c, iced turkeys 7@81%4c, 
broilers 10@20c, fowis 7@9%c, ducks 7@13%4c, 
spring geese 13@16c, squabs 1.25@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 9@9%4c p 
lb, spring chickens fairly active at 11@12c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 10@ 
12c, choice roasting chickens 20@25c, broilers 
15@16c, spring ducks 14c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 
p dz, western iced turkeys 7%@9%c p lb, fowls 
8@9%4c, spring chickens 13@14c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice Ct and eastern yel- 
low onions $2@2.25 p bbl, Orange Co white 
2.50@3, N J and L I red 1.50@2.25, peppers 
50@75c, squash 75c@1.50, string beans 50@75c 
p bag, turnips 1 p bx, tomatoes 1@1.75, beets 
1 p 100 behs, carrots 1, sweet corn 50c@1.25, 
cabbage firm and scarce at 4@5, cucumbers 
50@60c p bbl, do pickles 75c@2 p 1000, egg 
plant 1@1.25 p bbl, green peas 1.75@2.25 p 
bskt, lima beans 1@2.50 p bag, lettuce 1.50@ 
2.50 p case. 


Wool. 
Sales of wool at seaboard markets have 
been double those of previous weeks, and 


a strong tone reported. All classes of mills 
have bought freely. Prices hold firm, with- 
out any material advance. In some in- 
stances, however, good-sized orders have 
been let go, holders asking shade higher 
prices than ruling rates. In the west the 
situation continues generally firm. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The demand for prime fresh butter con- 
tinues good at nearly all the leading mar- 
kets. Receipts have run quite moderate 
and quality shows some improvement. At 
Chicago, prices advanced about 1c p lb on 
extra creamery under a good de- 
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grades, 





Mt Vernon, O, June 16, 1901, Dr S. A. 


Tutthe, Dear Sir: The goods received O K. 
Enclosed please find check for $6 amount 


of the bill. Thanks for the Condition Pow- 
ders. I gave them to a mare I have that 
is a poor feeder and she eats better and I 
think they are a good thing. You can send 
me three packages of each; that is, three 
of the Worm Powders; three of the Condi- 
tion Powders, and three of the Ointment. 
I am trying it on a mare that I am work- 


ing on the track, that has cracked heels, 
and I think it is the best thing I have 
found yet. Her heels were quite badly 
eracked and it has fixed them all right. 
She is a four-year-old, one of the finest 
looking mares anyone wishes to see; 15-3, 


dark chestnut. My boy 12 years old drove 
her a mile to-day in 2.35, last half in 1.13, 


last quarter 36 seconds, and I drove her 
the next mile in 2.35, last half 1.09, last 
quarter 33% seconds, and I use Tuttle’s 


Elixir for leg wash and body. Yours truly, 


B. F. Relyea. 





Daity Excursions via Nickel Plate road, 
Chicago to Buffalo and New York. Special 
low rates and favorable limits to all points 
east. Call on or address John Y. Calahan, 
general agent, 111 Adams street Chicago. 


THE LATEST 





imand and only fair supplies. Trade is in 






a healthy condition and outlook hopeful. 
COMPARATIV® PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 

New York Chicago 
1901 .......20 @20%c 21 @21%c 20%@21 ec 
1900 .......20%@21 ¢ 21%@22 c 191%4@20 ¢ 
1899 .......19%@21 c 21%@22 c 19%@20 ec 


New York State—At Buffalo, extra Elgin 
cemy 22@238c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, state cmy 2i1c, 


dairy 20c.—At Watertown, cmy 22@23c, 
dairy 18@20c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@ 


21c, prints 20@22c, dairy 16@18c.—At Albany, 
cmy tubs 20@21c, prints 21@22c, dairy 19@ 
20c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 22@22l4c, tubs 
22c, dairy 10@18c. 

At New York, market continues gener- 
ally firm. Cmy extra 20%c p lb, firsts 19@ 
20c, state dairy fancy 181%@19c, firsts 17@ 
18c, western imt cmy fancy 164%4@174éc, 
firsts 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady. Extra Elgin and other separator 
cmy 21\%c p lb, firsts 19@21c, ladle 13@1514c. 
—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 24%,.@25c, tubs 
234%4@24c, cmy 21@22c, dairy 18@19c, roll 15 
@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin emy 
firm at 23c p lb, state cmy 18@19c, dairy 12c. 
--At Columbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints 21c, 
dairy 12@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy firm at 28c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, extra 
gathered cmy 20@2l1c, firsts 18@19c, ladle 14@ 
lic, dairy 19@2I1c. 

At Boston, market generally in good 
shape. Vt and N H cmy extra 21%c p Ib, 
N Y 21%c, western 21@21%%c, firsts 19@20c, 
Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y 18%c, firsts 14% 
@15e, western imt cmy 13144@15%c, ladle 10 
@14lec, 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation continues generally 
steady. Arrivals moderate and effects of 
hot weather are still noticed. Export trade 
rather quiet. At Chicago, supplies are 
reported liberal, but dealers look for good 
trade about first of next month and market 
holds firm. 

New York State—At Buffalo, choice 10% 
@lic p 1b.—At Watertown, choice 94%@9%c. 
—At Syracuse, cheddars 9@10c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 9@10c, flats 84%@91%4c.—At Buffalo, 


fancy new 10c. some 
New York, supplies rather light, prices 
generally steady. Fancy state 94%@9%c p 


lb, good to choice 8%@9%4c, light skims 
7%@8\4c, full 2@2%c. 


At Ogdensburg, Saturday 1420 boxes were 
offered, 9c bid, with no sales; later on street 
sold at 94%,.@9 3-1lé6c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 


Y 8%@9%4c p lb, part skims 6@8c.—At Co- 
lumbus, choice Ohio 104,@10%c, do N Y 10% 
@l1lc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 94%@10c, 
twins llc, N Y cheddars 11442.—At Colym+ 


bus, N Y cheddars 138c, state fiats 9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
only steady at 10%@l1Ic p Ib. 

At Boston, trade about steady. N Y twins 
extra 914@9%c p lb, firsts 8%@9c, Vt twins 
extra 914,@9'4c, firsts 8144@9c, western twins 
extra 9144@91éc, fair to good 8@98c, Ohio flats 
8144 @9e. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OFHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, corn 68@70c p 
bu, No 1 white oats 43@48c, corn meal $25@ 
26 p ton, bran 17@i8, middlings ¥8@19. Ap- 
ples 2 p bbl, huckleberries 65c p_ bskt, 
peaches 2 p cra, raspberries 9c p qt, water- 
melons 20@30c each. Sweet corn 10c p dz, 
lettuce 20c, parsley 20c, radishes 15c, onions 
1 p bu, peas 60@90c, spinach 25c, potatoes 
3.50 p bbl. Live chickens 9@10c p Ib, tur- 
keys 10c, ducks 10c, eggs 17@18c p dz. 

At Buffalo, potatoes $4@4.25 p bbl, sweets 
4.50@4.75, new beans 75c, cucumbers 20@25c 





p dz, cabbage 2.50@6 p 100, sweet corn 10 
@15e p dz, lettuce 18@20c, onions 2 p bbl, 
tomatoes 1.75 p bu. Eggs 16@16%c p dz, 
live turkeys 7@9¢c p Ib, fowls 10@10%c, 
chickens 12@13c. Huckleberries 90c@1 p 8 


2.50 


qt bskt. blackberries 8@1llic p qt, apples 2.! 
@4 p bbl, pears 1.50@2.50. 

At Albanv, potatoes $3.50@4 p bbl, sweets 
4.50@5.50, cabbage 3@4 p 100, beans 2.20@2.30 
p bu, apples 50c@1.50 p bbl, blackberries 8@ 
9c p qt, cherries 8@9c, muskmelons 2.50@4.50, 
p 100, watermelons 15@20, peaches 1.50@2.25 
pera. Eggs 19@20c p dz, live chickens 14% 
@151%4c p Ib, fowls 11@12e, turkeys 11@12c, 


MARKETS 
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ducks 9@10c. Hay and grain steady and 
unchanged. 


At Syracuse, state corn 65c p bu, No 2 
white oats 45c, bran $19 p ton, middlings 20, 
hay 8@10, rye straw 11. Eggs 16@1ic p dz, 
live chickens 10@1lc p lb, or 15@20c da w. 
ducks 17@18c. Choice vegetables in moder- 
ate supply and wanted. Potatoes 80c@1 p 
bu, onions 1@1.25, string means 1, tomatoes 
2@2.25, sweet corn scarce at 10@12c p dz, 
and sold as high as léc. Apples 50c@1 p bu, 
blackberries 8@9c p qt, peaches 1@1.50 p bu, 
pears 1@1.25, plums 1@1.50. 

At Watertown, eggs 16c p dz, live fowls 
7@8c p lb, chickens 10c, turkeys 8c, steers 
444@dc, veals 5@5l%4c, spring lambs _6e. 
String beans 70@75ic p bu, turnips 59c, beets 
50c, potatoes 60@75c, onions 90c@1, apples 
75c@1, sweet corn 10c p dz, tomatoes 8@10c 
p lb, cucumbers 1 p 100. Hay 9@10c p ton, 
corn meal 25@26, bran 20@21, middlings 21 
@22. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
nearby fresh eggs lic p dz, fair 12@14c, live 
fowls 10c p 1b, spring chickens 14@16c, ducks 
10@1llc. Apples $3@4 p bbl, huckleberries 6@ 
9c p qt, watermelons 75@175 p car, canta- 
loupes 25@35c p bskt, peaches 50@75c p bskt, 
plums 75@90c p 6-bskt cra, grapes 1@1.25 p 
8-bskt cra. Prime Jersey potatoes 65@75e p 
bskt, do fair 25@35c, seconds 10@15c, sweets 
2@3 p bbl. Bran 18.50@19 p ton, timothy 
hay 13.50@17, mixed 13.50@15, rye straw 10@ 
15, No 2 Pa red wheat 754%@76c p bu, corn 
62@62%4c, No 2 white oats 43%c. 

At Pittsburg, red plums $1.25@1.50 p bu, 
blue 2@2.25, apples 75c@1, huckleberries 9@ 
10c p qt, peaches 1.50@1.75 p bskt, peas 1.75 
@2 p bu, beans 90c@1, lettuce 50@60c, 
squash 1@1.50, cucumbers 65@75c, sweet 
corn 15@25c p dz, beets 25@30c, potatoes 
4.25@4.50 p bbl, onions 2.75@3. Eggs 15@18c 
p dz, live fowls 10@11c p lb, chickens 12@ 
i4c, turkeys 6@7c, ducks 8@l1l1c. ' 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, apples $1.50 
@2.25 p bbl, huckleberries 7@8c p qt, peaches 
50c@1.15 p box, Bartlett pears 30@50c, plums 
3.50@4 p bbl, cantaloupes 1.50@3 p 100, wa- 
termelons 10@18. Potatoes 2.75@3.50 p bbl, 
sweets 2@3.50, cabbage 3.50@5.50 p 100, cu- 
cumbers 15@30c p bskt, onions 60@65e p bu, 
tomatoes 25@40c p bskt, sweet corn 5@7c p 
dz. Eggs 154%@léc p dz, live spring chickens 
18@1l4c p lb, fowls 10@10%c, ducks 8@8%%c, 
spring ducks 8@10c. Wheat 75\%4c p bu, corn 
6ll4c, oats 40%c, rye 564%4.@57c, timothy hay 
15@17 p ton, clover mixed 13.50@15.50, clover 
12@14, rye straw 8@12.50, bran 16@19, mid- 
dlings 16@19. 

Insect on Currant—J. C. A., N Y: The 
creature sent is known as the Sphinx moth. 
It is net considered a serious pest and can 
be kept in check by hand-picking the 
worms of larvae, 





Long live American Agriculturist! Each 
number is better than the last.—[A. E. Sis- 
son, Wayne Co, Pa. 








Sharples “Tubular’’ 
| Dairy Separators. 


Greatest Step Ever Made 'm Ad. 
vanced Cream Separator 

Construction. 
If cost more,are, worth double, 
for they produce enough 
more butter than the best 
competing separator to pay 
fully 6 per cent interest on 


whole first cost of machine. 


We Absolutely Warrant it and Give 
Free Trial to Prove It. 
Also very light running,a 600 1b. machine 
turning easier than other 300 1b machines. 
‘ No disks to bother with and get out of 
order. No complications. 

If you want to know about all different 
separators,send usfora copy of*‘TheSep- 
arator,” containing an expert opinion on 
them, together with free Catalog No. 100, 


Sharples Co., P. M. Sharpies, 
Chicago, lil. West Chester, Pa. 





















on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest rannimg HAND Separator. 


NATIONAL saparator 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 5. 
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Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Plans are now definitely shaping them- 
selves for the St Louis world’s fair in 1903, 
under the management of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition company. The man- 
agement has ample means at its disposal 
and it is proposed to eclipse the record of 
the Columbian exposition at Chicago in 
93. The same architects who did the best 
work at Chicago are already engaged on 
the St Louis enterprise and their work is 
expected to typify the best creations of the 
19th century. 





There has been more fighting along the 
line of the Panama railroad, and offi- 
cials in Washington fear that it may be 
necessary for the ships now under orders 
to go to Colon and Panama to land men 
upon their arrival there to keep open tran- 
sit across the isthmus. 





Bishop F. R. Graves of China, who is 
at Geneva, says the war in China is not 
over, and that anarchy almost exists in 
the northern part of the country. He 
thinks Kwang Su will occupy the throne 
as soon as a leader appears; and that civil 
war will probably be the result of the occu- 
pation of the foreign powers. 





Farmers who live along the lines of rural 
free delivery mail routes are to have the 
advantage of the United States weather 
bureau’s forecasts of the weather. All they 
will have to do will be to watch the mail 
cart as it goes by. Arramgements are be- 
ing made by the postoffice dept and the 
weather bureau to have the mail carts 
equipped with sets of signals, which will 
be displayed on the sides of the carts. 
They will be as conspicuous as possible, 
so that they can be read at a considerable 
distance from the hrghways. 





A severe tropical storm on the gulf coast 
has done great damage at Mobile, New 
Orleans and ofher points, Mobile being cut 
off from outside communication. 





Of the 400 Am teachers who sailed on the 
transport Thomas from San Francisco to 
Manila, 60 of them are reported to have 
been married on reaching Honolulu. The 
teachers had been chosen from the many 
normal universities of the country and were 
strangers to each other. 





Trouble is feared in Ireland over the new 
policy of England to lessen the number of 
nationalists in parliament. England’s plan 
is to reduce the Irish representation in par- 
liament from 103 members to 70, and to re- 
district Ireland so as to give a large pro- 
portion of the seats to the small area in 
Ulster which returns anti-nationalist mem- 
bers. Ireland was guaranteed an irreduc- 
ible minimum of 103 members under the act 
of union, but this pledge is to be violated. 
The plea is that representation is to be 
based absolutely -on the popviation: The 
nationalists expect that the new policy will 
inevitably provoke a renewal of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 





The official bulleting of the Canadian cen- 
sus gives the population of the Dominion as 
5,338,883, an increase of 505,644 over the cen- 
sus of 1891. The population of the provinces 
is as follows: British Columbia, 190,000; 
Manitoba, 246,464; New Brunswick, 331,093; 
Nova Scotia, 459,116; Ontario, 2,167,978; 
Prince Edward Island, 103,258; Quebec, 
1,620,974; territories, 145,000; unorganized 
territories, 75,000. 





“American coal has ousted British coal 
from the Swiss market,” says a dispatch 
from Geneva, “and the American syndicate 
is confident of eventually obtaining a mo- 
nopoly of the entire Swiss coal market.” 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Daily Excursions to Buffalo and New 
York via Nickel Plate road. Through 
trains to New York city without change. 
Vestibuled sleepers Chicago to Boston; 
dining cars on all trains. Meals served on 
American club plan at from 35 cents to $1. 
Write John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 
Adams street. Chicago for narticulars. 


TO-DAY 


Autumn Festivals. 
Agricultural Fair Dates. 





State Fairs and Expositions. 


Alabama, Anniston ......... re 
Arkansas, Pine Bluff.................O 14-19 
California, Sacramento.........cccccee- S 2-14 
COMOGR, CURR. 6.06 ccccccccccccce ore. oe 
Central Can, Ottawa. Ont......'s..e0.- S 13-21 
WROTIGR, TACMMOMVING 2.600 ceccccicesce N 19-24 
CHEGCRIR, BAVERIOR. 6.00 odcccgescccs coeeeN 4-9 
Great Eastern, Sherbrooke, Can ..A 31-S 7 
Illinois, Springfield.......... sauseacee Se @ 
Indiana, Indianapolis ................ S 16-21 
Interstate, Louisville, Ky.......... S 23-0 5 
Towa, Des Moines ......ccccccccceeeA 23-31 
TT SO eer Serre 
Maine, Lewiston.............-. ae et S 3-6 
ROR, TOD a iccandicccsccase ° S 23-2 
Minnesota, Hamlin ........ — --S 2-7 
, THE BED cc ccnc cic ccscsccas ---O 7-12 
I GOS, o.n.a cdwne cobs nceacaned S 9-14 
DUOUEREE, EAMGGR oc 6 cs dcccccccccecd A 30-S 6 
New Hampshire, Concord............ A 27-30 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton....S 30-O 4 
Dee Wee, TROND 0 k.6. oc c6rcdicacesencs S 9-13 
North Carolina, Raleigh.......... ---O 21-26 
PUOwE BOOT, BEGMIEE occ cc ccoscccnccecs S 14-21 
Cite, COMO bcos dc cccccicccccccccdy Bt 
RE, isd s kd nh ed on weends anen S 23-28 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem............ S 10-13 
South Carolina, Columbia..........0 28-N 1 
South Dakota, Yankton.............. --S 9-13 
Southern Interstate, Atlanta, Ga....O 9-26 
EE ci ic cxndobesdwnwse neaaren S 28-0 3 
Toronto, Toronto, Can .............A BM-§ 7 
pI ee ee S 3-5 
ne, en Gia dadan wkenieeee Caen A 20-23 
Washington, N Yakima, ............S 30-O 5 
Western Can, London, Ont ........... S 5-14 
West Virginia, Wheeling.............. S 9-13 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ........ Tere 

County and District Fairs. 

New York. Otsego, Morris, Oct 1-3 
Afton, Aften. ows as poy ey 1 
Alans: AWellevilie, A 1923 Phoenix, West P ,—_ 


Sept 
Plattsburg, Plattsburg, 


Allegany, Angelica, S 10-12 

Binghamton, Binghamton, ept 11-13 

i Oct 1-4 Prattsville, Prattsville, 
Booneville, Booneville, Aug 27-29 
ee ,. Sept 36 Putnam, Carmel, Aug 27-30 

Broome, Whitney’s Point, | Queens-Nassau, Mineola, 
‘ Sept: 3-6 Sept 24-28 
Cambridge, Cambridge, Racquette and St Regis, 
ee Aug 27-30 ‘otsdam, Sept 10-13 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vin- Richfield Springs, Richfield 
cent, Sept 10-13 Springs, Sept 30-Oct 2 
Catskill, Margaretville, Riverside, Greene, $8 10-13 


ug 20-22 Rockland, New City, S 3-6 
Cattaraugus, Franklinville, enesciacr, | 10-13 
‘ ug 2- Rockland, New City, 3-6 

Cattaraugus, Little Valley, Rockland, aie” 





Sept 3-6 Sept 9-13 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk, ,, Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek, 
Sept 17-20 Aug 21-30 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, Schenevus, Schenevus, 
Ch Elmira, $°20-0 4 st Sept 19-21 
emung, E 8 3- 3 . 7 . é 
Chenango, Afton, Sept 24-27 a — ~~ 


Chenango, Greene, 8S 19-13 Sidney, Sidney, Sept 10-12 
Chenango, Norwich, 8S 3-6 Silver Lake, Perry, Oct 1-2 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S 10-13 So Steuben, Troupsburg 
+ Cobleskill, Cobleskill, Sept 3-6 
3 Sept 23-26 st Lawrence, Canton, S$ 17-20 
Columbia, Chatham, S 3-6 St Lawrence, Gouverneur, 
Columbia, Hudson, A 28-30 “ Aug 27-30 
Cortland, Cortland, A 27-39 st Lawrence, Ogdensburg, 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 57 Sept 3-6 
Delaware, Margaretville, Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 


ug 20-22 ug 26-30 

Walton, 8 25 Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
Poughkeepsie, Sept 23-26 

Sept 24-27 Schoharie, Schoharie, 

Dryden, Dryden, Sept 17-20 Sept 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 10-13 Schuyler, Watkins, § 17-20 

Essex, Westport, Sept 3-6 Seneca, Waterloo, § 
Franklin, Malone, S 24-27 Steuben, Bath, Sept 24-27 
armers’ and Mechanics’, Suffolk, Riverhead, § 
Bristol Center, Sept 21-22 Sullivan, Monticello, 
Franklinville, Franklinville. Aug 27-30 
* Aug 27-30 Tioga, Owego, Sept 3-5 
Fulton, Johnstown, $8 2-5 Tompkins, Ithaca, $ 17-20 

Genesee, Batavia, Sept 16-19 Tompkins, Trumansburg, 
Greene, Cairo. Aug 20-22 . Sept 3-6 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur, Ulster, Ellenville, Aug 27-30 
Aug 27-30 Union Agri, Trumansburg, 
Gorham, Reeds Corners, Sept 3-6 
ct 3-9 Vernon, Vernon, Sept 25-26 
Hemlock, Hemlock, QO 2-$ Warren, Pottersville, S 24-27 
Herkimer, Herkimer, S 3-5 Washington, Ft Edward, 

Jefferson, Cape Vincent, Sept 9-12 
: Sept 10-13 Wayne, Lyons, Sept 18-21 
Jefferson, Watertown, S_2-6 Westchester, White Plains, 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 17-20 Sept 30-Oct 5 
Livingston, Hemlock, O 2-4 ‘Wyoming, Perry, Oct 1-2 
Madison, Brookfield, S 23-26 Wyoming. Warsaw, S 24-25 

Montgomery, Fonda, S 9-12 Warren, Warrensburg 
Monroe, Brockport, S$ 2-28 Sept 17-20 

Morris, Morris, Oct 1-3 Wellsville, Wellsville, 
Niagara, Lockport, S 24-26 Aug 19-23 
Naples, Naples, Sept 17-19 Yates, Penn Yan. Sept 10-12 


Newark, Newark, Oct 3-5 
No Tioga, Newark Valley, North Carolina. 
Alamance, Burlington, 


Delaware, 
Dutchess, 


uw 


Sept 10-12 


Oneida, Booneville, 8S 36 


: t 14-18 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 26-30 - 
Ontario, Bristol =, ES Cumberland, Payettermie, 5- 

; Sept 21-22 Forsyth, Winston, O 28-N 1 
Ontario, Reed a 7 35 Guilford, Greensboro, O 7-11 
Ontario, Cuneta, w-» 

Sept - 
Oneonta, Oneonta, R 16-19 Virginia. 
Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg Culpeper, Culnener, A 20-21 
, Sept 3-6 Lynchburg, Lynchburg, 
Orange, Middletown, 17-20 Oct 15-18 


Orleans, Albion, Sept 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego Falls, 

Sept 17-20 
Oswego, W Phoenix, § 25-28 
Otsego, “ooperstown, S 23-25 


Peninsula, Tasley, <A 20-23 
Rappahannock, Fredericks- 
burg, Sept 24-26 
Shenandoah, Winchester, 
Oct 22-3 





AND TO-MORROW 


Alabama. 


South Carolina. 
Lauderdale, Flerence, 
ie) 


Lexington, Lexington, 


Oct 22- 7 t 24-27 
Abbeyville, Abbeyville, Pike, Troy, Nov 5-10 
Oct 16-18 Northeast Ala, Augie, 
c 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


o_o oa 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
outs, Eve cents a word each insertion. . _ 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIVE STOCK. 


OR SALE—Percheron stallion, saddle horses, Shetland 
ponies, Chester white hogs, bird dogs. Wanted, 
foxes. STEPHEN LYLE, White Cottage, Ohio. 

















POLAND -China pigs. 5 boars and 3 sows, 8 weeks old, 
from registered stock, $5.00 to $7.00. P. T. McNA- 
MARA, Shelter Island. New York. 
i eee Shropshire sheep. Prices from $10 to #20. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 8. DEAN, Rensselaer 
Falls, N Y. 
RD L see three-year-old Guernsey bull for sale. 
D. L. FREEBORN, Knoxville, Pa. 
OR SALFE—Twenty fine June pigs, $5 per pair. JAS. 
TINNING, Pattersonville, N. Y. ‘ ails 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


R UDY, Harvest King, American Bronze, etc, seed 
vy wheat, high yielders, clean and graded, farmers’ 
—. Send for samples. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, 

















EED WHEAT Fultzo- Mediterranean. Hardy, vigor- 
ous, big ylelder, own grown ° u. FRANK L. 
NISSLEY, Bamford, Pa. © des 
NE crop crimson clover seed, extra quality. 
; Ay P ce on application. GHAS. BAR 
ord, el. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


°000 BIRDS re All oe poultry and 

vyigeons. 7ut price on eggs. 60-page book 

ldc. J. A. SERGEY, Telford, Pa. nat “ rs 
ERRETS—Good workers for sale. 
CHARLES PHELPS, Nova, Ohio. 


COTCH collies, magnificently bred, for sale by A. J. 
BENEDICT, oodworth, Wis. 


; Al COLLIE. WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass. 





Sample 
ER, Mil- 











Price low. 














AGENTS WANTED. 





$1 PA WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
e o pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
the country. We furnish bank reference of our relia- 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Ill. 
E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce poultry compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG, CO., Parsons, Kan. 


Qome agent will receive $2000 during next two mouths. 
Send two-cent stamp for particulars. H. W. BRIGHT, 
Ransoniville, N. ¥ 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











(Cp Br* commission house in New York; established 


1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed 
calves, Y me etc. E. B. OODWARD, 302 Urosnwich 
Bt. DB “ 





venir & COCHRAN, —_ —< produce commission 
merchants, asparagus anc erries specialties. 
Washington St, New fork. - = 
RUITS, celery, poultry, hay, and produce — prompt 
sales, quick returns. GIBBS & BRO, 308 Nth Front 
St., Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








I" you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river_westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Il; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4e per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exepanee department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies 
AN-AMERICAN—Write me before engaging rooms. 
Will save you money. A l references. W. B. CLEVES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


From a Grindstone Manufac- 
turer. 


We are highly pleased with results from 
our advertisement in American Agricultur- 
ist. We used the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn, a greet place to get answers.—[Velox 
Machine Works, Chicago, IIL 

















Our Young Folks. 


My Trip to Sitka. 


FAIR UNKNOWN. 





. I saw my last attempt at letter writing 
had been published, so I shall venture 
again. I have just returned from that Alas- 
kan tour I told you I was going on, and 
will try and think of something I saw that 
would interest you. We. were gone about 
six weeks. The trip up was lovely for those 
who weren’t seasiek. You can’t imagine 
what dismal sounds issued from the sur- 
rounding cabins the first night out. We 
girls (that is, my chum who went with us, 
and I) lay in our bunks and laughed our- 
selves to sleep. We landed in Sitka one 
afternoon almost at dark, and went direct 
to an English hotel. Here we had supper, 
and afterward went for a stroll along the 
beach. 

Sitka is quite a fishing port, and many 
seals and whales are brought here to be 
prepared for market. The inhabitants are 
mostly whites, but there are also some In- 
dians. While there we visited a typical 
Indian burial ground. It was on the side 
of a hill, and was securely fenced in on all 
sides. In this inclosure were about 50 tiny 
houses, with a door and from one to four 
windows in each. The houses were well 
built of sawed wood, some with shingle 
roofs, and painted in queer combinations of 
colors. When an Indian dies he is careful- 
ly wrapped in furs or blankets and a house 
built for him. He is placed in this, with 
all his worldly belongings, the door is shut 
and no one ever opens it; for it is consid- 
ered a high crime to molest the dead. Each 
house holds but one of the dead, and each 
has its tiny garden and shrubs. 

Another curious custom among these In- 
dians is the superstition in regard to ‘“‘to- 
tem” poles. Each house has its pole and 
no two are alike. The pole is many feet 
high, and generally round. It is of hard, 
heavy wood, and is carved from base to 
summit with curious figures, representing 
birds, snakes and wild animals. Each of 
these carvings represents a member of the 
family to whom the pole belongs, and the 
deceased is supposed to have become a 
living counterpart of the carving. If this is 
true I’m sorry for some of them, for I’ve 
never yet in all my travels seen a six- 
legged horse, or a dog with wings, or a 
chicken with horns. We came home to Ta- 
coma by steamer, and thence here by train. 
I suppose you have already guessed I am 
A Western Yankee, and so I am. If this 
escapes the monster, I’ll write and tell you 
about a camping trip for a week that I 
start on to-morrow. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


“Aggie” Colleges—I am prompted to 


write by an inquiry from Cap, asking if 
agricultural colleges are of any benefit to 
young men or not, also if they succeed in 
farming, after taking the four years’ course. 
I say yes to both questions. I have finished 
the first year in the Kansas agricultural 
college and I have been greatly benefited. 
I am not a farmer and never lived on a 
farm, but I am taking the agricultural 
course with the intention of being a farmer, 
I intend to specialize along the line of stock 
raising and dairying. I am watching with 
great interest the test of dairy cows at the 
Pan-American exposition, as reported in 
this journal. I also take quite an interest 
fin horses. There is one more thing I will 
“say in regard to your question, Cap, and 
that is, that it is the active, energetic, am- 
bitious student who always succeeds at 
farming after he graduates. A sluggish, 
eareless student, whose only ambition is 
to “pass,” is generally the same after he 
quits college. If he does not succeed, it is 
his own fault. Cap, I would advise you to 
try an agricultural college.—[College Stu- 
dent. 





Ridiculous—Why not name it the Buz- 
zard, since it is supposed to fill its stomach 
with the literary refuse,—all that is too 
tough or too tender, or too anything un- 
pleasant. I am going to tell you how my 
friends got a good joke on me. Several 
of us decided one evening to take a street 
car ride for pleasure. The car was pretty 
well crowded, and as I was waiting for 
the last one of my friends to get seated, the 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


car suddenly started and deposited me 
squarely in the lap of a stronge young 
man. Now that was an exceedingly 
ridiculous and embarrassing position to oc- 
cupy in a crowded car, and to make matters 
worse, the young man was extremely bash- 
ful, and while I tried to the best of my 
ability to apologize, he sat there with the 
sicklicst grin on his face and never said a 
word in reply. I was so angry with him 
I felt almost tempted to box his ears. 
However, I controlled my wrath, but you 
may imagine I didn’t hear the last of it for 
quite a while.—[West Virginia June Bug. 





White Lead Works—One of my brothers 


has just returned from a trip through Kan- 
sas and Colorado. He took a good many 
kodak pictures of scenes in the Rockies. 
I have four brothers and two sisters,—two 


of them school teachers, one married. How 
many of the Tablers are Missourians? I am 
and think it is a grand old state. I live in 


the southwestern part, where so much lead 
and zine are found. If I may, and the Ta- 
blers wish it, I will write and describe the 
process of mining these metals. At Joplin, 
in this county, one of the three white lead 
works in the world is situated. Mr Editor, 
is it necessary to send a cabinet photo to 
have one printed?—[Miss Sweetness. 

ka Not necessary, but we usually have 
better success with cabinets. Many of the 
smaller photos sent us are not clear enough 
to be reproduced. 


A Narrow Escape—How many of the 


Tablers have had narrow escapes? It is 
said that we all have them sometime dur- 
ing our lives. I have had mine and I will 
tell you about it. When we lived in an- 
other town of Nebraska, we had a cave 
which had steps made of stone. The steps 
were on one side of the cave, and there 
was a platform over them where we kept 
trunks, table boards and such things. I was 
on the platform one day with three of my 
sisters, and we were looking at some 
things, but I was back of them a little 
ways and I didn’t like it. I got rather 
angry about it, so I jumped up and went 
where my sisters were, and they told me 
I had better go back where I had been, 
so I went back. I had been sitting on a 
salt keg and I sat down on it and over 
I went. One sister grabbed me by the 
hair, and there I hung over the stone steps. 
Another sister clung to the table boards, 
for they were coming down on me, and my 
other sister sat down at the top of the 
stairs and cried, and I was hanging in the 
air, but finally she came and helped me 
down from my unpleasant position.—[Gol- 
den-rod. 





The A A L C badges are very pretty and 
appropriate, one that can be worn any 
place. I have one of the 25-cent ones, and 
as well pleased with it. Circle 87 is not the 
only circle that can boast of a marriage; 
one member in Circle 78 was married last 
fall. They are welcome to their case of 
smallpox; we don’t care for that at all.— 
[Rellimee. 


No 5 of L C 180 and No 4 of 83 want to 
know what has become of these circles. 
Report to your respective secretaries and 
help her or him to start anew and dismiss 
those causing the trouble. 

Circle 176 has made three rounds in eight 
months, and as it has a very long way to go, 
we all think it has done very well. Two 
of our circlers have resigned from the cir- 
cle, but I have not heard yet whether the 
rest of the circlers wish to have the vacant 
places filled with two more names or not.— 
[Secretary. 

I just think the story, Steve Larkin, was 
fine, but we failed to get the last copy. 
I was sorry, as I was so anxious to see 
how it would end. Will not some of the 
cousins tell me? I am not a high school 
girl, but go to school in the country. I 
think there is nothing like an education. 
Everything else may be taken away, but 
your education is with you always.—[North 
Carolina Girl. 

A convention of A A L C’s? Certainly, 
why not?—and that it be in the Misissippi 
valley. too, to be near a vast multitude of 
Tablers. Let there be grounds, please,—no 
hall for us country people, but nature’s 
great tabernacle.—[Inquisitor. 

I am eight years old and in the fourth 
reader, and study geography, arithmetic 
and spelling. One of my brothers is in the 
first reader, and- two are in the fifth, while 
one sister is in the-high school. I have one 
doll.—[Alice Parker. 
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We’ll Weather the Storm. 


JESSIE 'L. FIELD. 


183 





honed pilews of trouble may roll mountains 

nen, 

Though storm clouds of sorrow may darken 
the sky,— 


So long as the fair flag of Faith greets the 


eye 
God willing, we'll weather the storm! 


All gayly we laugh at the oncoming wave; 
The Lord of the tempest is mighty to save. 
We'll ride over danger as conquerors brave,— 
My friend, we will weather the storm! 
4 
Oh, sing, though the silver-crowned breakers 
may sweep 
In oddying chains where the gray rocks are 
steep! 
Then steer for the fathomless, wide, mighty 


eep,— 
God help us, we’ll weather the storm! 


The Elder Twin. 


By C. W. Eustis. 





PART I. 


It is a great responsibility to be an elder 
brother. You have to walk in a straight 
and narrow path, to the end that he, wha 
follows in your footsteps, shall be guided 
in an open way; and having to turn your 
head, every now dnd then, to see that your 
charge does not wander, makes it more dif- 
ficult for you to go straight forward. Then, 
too, you have to be sure that you are in 
the right way, otherwise both will go 
astray. I’ve been about this matter 40 
years, and I haven't reached the end yet. 

My name is Simon Brown. My brother’s 
name is Sam. We are twins. Just how 
much older I am than Sam, I do not know, 
we having been born so close together. 
Mother, however, said that I was born first, 
and people generally said that I acted and 
looked years older than Sam. They only 
made the statement after becoming familiar 
with us. At first they could not tell-us 
apart. We both have light curly hair and 
blue eyes, but Sam’s eyes have a way of 
lighting up and growing dark, when he is 
interested or angry. He was always high- 
spirited. I don’t believe that I ever lost 
my temper in my life, and my eyes are 
mild blue all the time. | 

The early part of my existence was taken 
up principally with trying to prevent Sam 
from falling into the pond, and keeping his 
clothes clean. Care for his morals came 
later. Despite my best endeavors, when 
three years old Sam did fall into the pond 
and people said I risked my life by wad- 
ing in and pulling him out. What would 
have life been without Sam! 

Mother taught us to read at home. When 
we were five years old, we went to school. 
I’ll never forget the first day. I was al- 
most frightened to death, but Sam seemed 
to enjoy it, and that reconciled me. The 
very first afternoon the school committee, 





including the minister, visited the school. ‘ 


The teacher called on the youngest class 
to walk out and read. We all stood in a 
row out on the floor, toeing a crack. Sam 
and I were at the foot of the class. I, be- 
ing the older, was above Sam. When I saw 
them coming down the row for me to read, 
I thought I should surely die. I was so 
flustered that the book appeared all blurred. 
Sam saw the fix I was in and just slipped 
behind me into my place. When it came 
my turn he read right off, better than any- 
one else in the class. The teacher was sur< 
prised and pleased, and the school com< 
mittee was astonished. Then amid the con< 
fusion Sam dropped back into his place at 
the foot of the class and read right off, to 
the delight of all. They thought the Brown 
twins were the brightest youngsters ever 
sent to the school. 

Wasn’t that just noble of Sam! I felt 
that grateful to him that I determined to 
repay him sometime. The opportunity 
came before I expected. Sam and I sat 
by each other. One afternoon he threw a 
paper wad at the teacher and it hit her on 
the cheek. Before he could get his arm 
down, she had discovered him. She took 
down a birch rod and called him to her- 
Just as he got up I pushed him into my 
seat and walked out to the floor. The 
teacher was so angry and I did it so quick- 
ly that she did not know the difference. 
She warmed my jacket well, but I did not 
cry, because that would have made Sam 
feel bad. My stoicism made her whip all 
the harder. After school I told Sam that 
it did not hurt me very much. He gave m@ 
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his broken-bladed jackknife and I have it 


to this day. 
That was the way it was during our boy- 


hood and youth. Every chance I had I 
saved Sam every bit of trouble and vex- 
ation I could, and he would repay me by 
doing some noble and self-sacrificing deed 
that would make me love him more than 
ever. 

We lived on a farm. After pa died we 
boys worked it under the management of 
mother. I loved the farm. I love its great 
oaks in front of the house, its broad mead- 
ows and the woods that stand on the edge 
of the slope back of the house. I love the 


brook and could listen to its tinkle all 
day. All the animals were my friends, 
Sam did not take very eagerly to farm 
work. Mother used to say that I was 
worth five of him and Sam would just 
laugh. There was one thing I took very 


kindly of him. He was not a bit jealous, 
and he never spoke a cross word to me in 
his life. Yet he became kind of restless 
and uneasy. He said that he wanted to 


travel, to see the world and to make his 
fortune. The fear that he would go away 
made me save him all I could. [I gave 
him all the easy work to do. If we plowed 
I let him drive while I held the 
plow; in drawing wood I let him 
pile, while I chopped; in haying time I 


did all the pitching that I could. So it was 
with the milking and the chores. In every 
way I tried to make it pleasure and easy 
for him, to keep him with us, but I don’t 
know how long I should have succeeded in 
keeping him, if mother had not died. 

She had been ailing for a year or more. 
She had always insisted on doing all the 
work about the house, except the heavy 
washing, and it was a great trial to her to 


find the toil to be beyond her strength. 
She was very reluctant to have a servant, 
but finally consented to let a girl come 
from the village to live with us. Her name 
was Madge. She was not much to look 


at, being small and slight, with dark, curly 
hair and a small upturned nose. As the 
novels say, her only redeeming feature was 


her eyes. Those were beautiful. Madge, 
however, was a perfect power for work, 
and did everything in such a quiet way 


that it was a marvel how she accomplished 
it. She was an orphan, and during the 
eighteen years of her life she had rather 
a hard time. She fitted perfectly into our 
household, 

After mother’s death I felt my responsi- 
bility more deeply than ever. I did not 
see how, even with Madge, we could go on 
living on the farm and keep Sam at home. 
An incident, however, happens that relieved 
my mind on that score. 

It had occurred to me that, perhaps, hav- 
ing arrived at the age when many do such 


things, it would be a solution of our dif- 
ficulties if I got married. Perhaps Sam 
would like my wife, and that would keep 


him from roaming. To this end I would 
pick out the prettiest and brightest girl in 
the village. There was a girl, named Jessie 
Volkes, handsome, capable and attractive, 
whose father was well to do. She had 
been a schoolmate of ours, and, indeed, the 
belle of the school. To my mind she com- 
bined the qualities that go to make up 
a wife. I thought over the matter a good 
deal and decided to institute a campaign 
of courting. 

One Sunday evening, after supper, I went 
upstairs, dressed in my best Sunday rai- 
ment, brushed my shoes until you could 
see your face in them, smoothed down my 
hair and started out. Of course I didn’t 
say anything to the others of what I had 
undertaken. As I walked along, I began to 


get pretty nervous. I stopped once or 
twice, with half a mind to go back. If£ 


it had not been for the sense of responsi- 
bility I should have given it up; but, per- 
haps (I thought), courting will not be as 
difficult as I fear, and Jessie, guessing my 
purpose, will make it easy for me. 

It was dusk when I reached the house 
and rang the bell. My heart was palpita- 


ting and I was trembling like a twig. No 
quicker was the door opened and I had 


stepped into the hallway, which was dark, 


than a pair of fair arms were thrown 
around my neck, warm lips pressed my 
cheek and murmured “Why didn't you 


ceme before? I’ve been watching for you.” 

If this is courting, thought I, it is the 
easiest and most delightful pastime I ever 
engaged in! 


[Concluded next week.] 


—— 


What 
—Debdt. 


grows bigger as you contract it? 








When Mother Came. 


MRS B- A. FY 





’Twas ten of the clock when mother came; 
Stars laughed to see the sight! 

Out of the shadows a living flame 
Flooded my soul with delight. 

Sunshine at midnight, when mother came, 
At ten of the clock at night! 


Sleeping, I dreamed that she stood near; 
Waking, I heard her voice,— 

Waiting for welcome, my mother dear! 
Then did my heart rejoice. 

Of all the friends I have gained me here, 
Mother is my soul’s choice. 


The Breakfast Call. 


M- A- B- 








I live on the hilltop and she lives in the vale, 
And though I’ve twice been warned to pre- 
pare an early meal, 
Yet in the door I stand and call— 
Breakfast! Break-fast! Break-f-a-s-t! 
Getting cold! 


My voice is rather sleepy 
And my throat is full. Ahem! 
But catching no response, 
I just stand there and scream— 
Breakfast! Break-fast! 
Getting cold! 


List the music! "Tis my neighbor calling, too— 
Hey-ho-o! Ho-h-o! So clear and glad and 
bold. 
The little prima donnas of the wood and da!e 
Take up the joyous notes and trill— 
Hei-ho-o! Ha-ho-o-o! 


Comes the echo from ‘the barn, the pasture 
gate and hill, 
From each one finishing a morning task: 
Father, brother, hired man and little Phil.— 
Hey-ho-o! Hei-ho-O! Ho—Ho! 
And as I turn to pass along, 
A wood bird carries on the 
Ho—ho-o! Ha—ho! 
aieehhictetiallintdiamit 


For Personal Recognition. 


1I., K 


song— 


MRS F. LNSAS, 





About three years one of our mer- 
chant’s wives, after visit east, began 
agitating the subject of reading clubs, and 
shortly made a list of her interested 
friends, asking each to bring a friend 
to her home on a certain afternoon, for the 
purpose of organizing a club. This they 
did, and the nucleus of our now flourish- 
ing club circle was formed. 

This first club made a study of Shakes- 
peare, and its membership was limited to 
twenty. This number was found to be en- 
tirely inadequate, and four other clubs 
were organized, in all consisting of about 
sixty of our leading women, many of 
whom were farmers’ wives, living near 
enough to attend. Ladies living farther out 
have organized auxiliary clubs. 


ago 
a 


Each club meets once in two weeks in 
the afternoon, and spends from one _ to 


three hours on the questions of the day, 
and upon the business connected with the 
club work. Ladies with families, who can- 
not otherwise attend, carry with them 
light work, darning, buttonholes or fancy- 
work. So far we have met at the homes of 
the members, having our vacations during 
the warmer weather. About four times 
during the year reciprocal meetings are 
held, with a program in common, and 
light refreshments served. A _ feature of 
the Shakespeare club is an’‘annual banquet. 
Occasionally the husbands are entertained, 
and each club plans for an outing during 
the year. 

These clubs have been aw great help so- 
cially, as well as intellectually, and are 
especially beneficial to the country mem- 
bers, of which the writer is one. Instead 
of being neglected, our homes have been 
helped. 

At first we each club pursued a simple 
course of study formulated by our local 
committee, but now we belong to the state 
federation, and have printed year books. 
Our growth has been gradual, and we have 
done naught that the ladies of any aver- 
age community might not do. 

We would like to tell you of the work 
done outside of study—the cleaner streets, 
the decorated schoolrooms and the ab- 
sence of “joints.” The work now contem- 
plated is the establishment of a city li- 
brary. We need more books for reference 
than our home libraries supply. We have, 
however, received much pleasure and ben- 
efit from the traveling libraries sent out 
by the state “federation. On application, 
these will be fitted to any course which a 
club may wish to pursue, and are sent 
free, save express charges, 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





In every community there are women 
who have taught or received some special 
edification. To such, this opportunity to 
renew their former studies, and the pleas- 
ant, helpful comradeship, come as a great, 


boon. Vincent, in his History of Chau- 
tauqua, says that the great need of hu- 
manity is personal recognition. In the 


clubs each one’s special talent is brought 
to the front, and no one is made to feel 
ashamed or deficient. It is to each and all 
a factor in the uplifting of mind and soul, 
and a means whereby we may drive dull 
care away. 
or 

Higgins: I thought you said you did not 
understand Russian? I saw you talking 
to that Russian peddler. 

Wiggins: I wasn’t talking, I was merely 
sneezing, and he answered me.—[Baltimore 
World. 








“What is the matter with those weather 
bulletins of yours?’ asked the man who 
complains about what can’t be helped. 

“My dear sir,” answered the weather 
prophet, ‘“‘those are merely predictions, not 
promises.’’—[Washington Star. 





Mother: I am surprised, my dear, that 

you suffer a man to kiss you! 
Daughter: But, mamma, I 

suffering.—[Tit-Bits. 


dort call it 


Tramp: What’s the matter, Uncle Mose, 
you look ail broke up? 

Uncle Mose: I done preached a sermon 
ag’in chicken stealin’, and now de congre- 
gation am gwine to try me fo’ heresy. 











Joseph Horne Co. 
FALL DRESS FABRICS. 


Ask for Samples. Compare prices and 
quality with any you have from 
otherstores. 


Just One Number of Silks. 


A beautiful new Taffeta; in a combination 
of broche and striped patterns. A full line 
of color grounds over which are three dif- 
ferent styles of broches and stripes. The 
price is only 75e a yard. It’s worth much 
more and you are sure to agree with us. 


New Woolens of Fine Weave. 


New Grays and blue mixed effects in Home- 
spuns—54 inches wide, 65c a yard, worth $1. 

New shades of Melrose Cloth, 85c a yard— 
$1 quality. 

Stylish Hopsack Suitings at 85¢e a yard—S$L 
quality. 

New Prunella Suitings at $1.25 a yard—$1.50 


quality. 

New Armure Suitings at $1.25 a yard+$1.50 
quality. 

New Reversible Cloths for the unlined 














skirt, $1.50 a yard. 

Joseph Horne Co. 
Dept E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Musical Instruments 

Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet. Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER 3 value this season by purchasing the 
B new on & Healy makes, r aay is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. As 
your losel ome dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Enstramentes sont oe ay 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satis ion. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
i . ” 
Which Company Shall | Take? 
is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of some 
hereditary disease the question is: 
“Which company will take me?” 
Better get life insurance while you 
ean. Write for booklet, “How and 
Why,” on insurance. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-923-925 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 





























Drinkin’ Cider. 


Dts 


PERANCE. 
Drinkin’ cider, amber clear, 
Sweet an’ plenty fer the drinkin’! 





In the tall old map!e yonder 
Sits a jolly big jack daw; 
Loud his laughter rings an’ clear. 
Now I bet that bird’s a-thinkin’: 
Old folks cuts a funny figure 
Drinkin’ cider through a straw!’ 
Drinkin’ cider through a straw— 


Though I’m old an’ gray an’ wrinkled, 

Though my eyes air dim an’ wat’ry, 
An’ my j'ints air stiff and sore, 

I kin put my head right close, 

With my tremblin’ lips well crinkled, 


An’ imagine inat I’m eighteen 
’Stid of eighty years er more. 


The Happiest Time and year of my life 
was 1889, and I am now 54 years old. The 
circumstances that contributed to it were 
that myself and family had good health, 
good crops, good protracted meeting, good 
fruit and plenty of it, and good prices. 
People were generally prosperous and there 
were more wanting to loan money than 
there were to borrow it, for it was quite 
often some one would ask you if you needed 
any money, or if not, if you knew of any- 
one that did,—for the crops and prices en- 
abled the people to pay and collect debts 
that had been given up as lost. There was 
no foreclosure of mortgages that year in 
these parts, and there was less crime and 
fewer lawsuits than in any year of my life, 
or that I have ever read about. Would 
like to see another repetition of the same 
results.—[J. T. Sims. 


The Oklahoma BRush—A cousin who re- 
sides in Oklahoma writes of the opening of 
the land to the people. About 161,000 or 
more registered, but only 13,000 could get a 
claim, leaving 11 out of .every 12 to be dis- 
appointed. One time, on looking from his 
window, he saw a train of 138 cars filled full, 
and men on top, going 20 miles west to El 
Reno to register, and this was only one 
train out of a dozen or more that left ev- 
ery day beforehand. The paper stated ev~ 
erything passed off pleasantly, and the 
lucky ones were congratulated by the un- 
lucky.—[E. B. 

Joss Sticks—The mosquitoes are more 
numerous than ever this season, making 
their way through screens, and disturbing 
everybody’s night’s rest. An evening out 
of doors is out of the question unless joss 


sticks are carried. These sticks resemble 
slow matches on the end of a stick, and 


when lighted, emit an odor that drives the 
pesky mosquitoes away. It is said the 
lighted sticks may be stuck in the hair or 


hatband, can be kept burning in a room, 
and will go out of themselves after a 


given time. Three cents. will buy 18 joss 


sticks.—[E. 23 





Another “Summer Guest” Side—I want 
to reply to the twaddle (or so I consider it) 
about summer guests. Now I have kept 
house 27 years, and have had as boarders, 
from the mayor of a city at $4, to country 
schoolmarms at 12 shillings, from Monday 
until Friday, but never had that ‘‘wealthy’”’ 
ckass that paid $10 to $20 a week. I never 
had but one boarder that did not come to 
meals with the rest of my family, and she 
was aninvalid. I kept no surrey and horse, 
nor got up picnics; did not provide ham- 
mocks, nor amusements, but let them do 
that for themselves. All I considered was 
my duty was to provide them plenty of 
food. Our team went to town every morn- 
ing with milk, and if our team, or single 
horse, was to be driven from home any dis- 
tance, they were welcome to go. The last 
time, my boarders were six young men 
from the city; some were teachers, some 
studying for doctors, some lawyers. Four 
of them had the same room, and when the 
breakfast bell rang the first time, you 
would have thought sometimes the house 
was coming down over our heads. They 
would assist each other out of bed by the 
feet, throw pillows, quilts, etc, until the 
room looked as if a small cyclone had 
passed through it. They would take their 
towels, go out to the pump, have a “tub” 
of water to assist with their toilet; had 
their own comb in their pockets. They 
went fishing, or spent the time in various 
ways, paying 20 cents a meal, and the same 
for bed when here. If they stopped away 
for a meal or all night, they paid where 
they were; no account was kept of that. 
When they wanted a Iunch to take with 
them, it was prepared and ealled a meal. 


There is a vast difference between keeping 


a “summer resort’? for wealthy “summer 
guests” and a farmer’s wife taking a few 
city boarders to accommodate them, as 
well as get a little pin money. Out here, 
where we live, our milk goes to a co-op- 
erative creamery, and is paid for by the 


per cent of butter fat shown by test, so we 
do not live on ‘‘cream” nor feed our board- 
ers on it, either.—[Mrs B., Illincis. 

k= Perhaps if Mrs B fed 
her boarders, and provided 


more cream to 
them with ham- 


mocks and other conveniences, she would 
obtain the class of guests that is willing 
to pay for such. 

IN THE DROUTH NINETEEN AND ONE. 
The twentieth century, we know well, 
All other periods does excel. 
in inventions, and in art, 


It does always play its part. 
But there surely is no fun 
In the drouth nineteen and 


There Missouri takes the lead, 
And she’s making rapid speed; 

As it is the driest spell, 

For no good rains since April fell. 
Since that time we did have none, 
In the drouth nineteen and one. 


one! 


The first we heard, it was this tale,— 
That our oats are going to fail; 

The next that came was of this sort,— 
It’s going to cut our meadows short. 
And then they said, ‘‘What ean be done 
In the drouth nineteen and one! 


Next our clover it did burn; 

And the corn leaves they did turn; 
While the berries they all dried, 
As many of the bushes died. 
And the heat we tried to shun, 
In the drouth nineteen and one. 


Alas, the wells began to fail, 

Which made tne people grow quite pale. 
Down went the prices of the stock, 
Which to the farmer was a shock; 

And vegetables we all had none, 

In the drouth nineteen and one. 


And potatoes,—oh, how small! 
Some we could not find at all. 
When the apples you would cook, 
One would use a sight of wood; 
And the peaches it did stun, 

In the drouth nineteen and one! 


As we spent the evening hours, 
Carrying water for the flowers; 
While we walked in clouds of dust, 
We wished for rain to lay the dust, 
But our rain it did not come 
In the drouth nineteen and one. 
G. C. KAESMACHER. 


A “Children’s Building’—One of the 
most striking and interesting features pro- 
posed for the Louisiana Purchase centen- 
nial celebration at St Louis in 1903 is the 
“children’s building,’ a building 
exclusively to the amusement and instruc- 
tion of children. The architecture of this 
building is to be replete with sculptural 
groups representing the stories and legends 
of childhood, not only of our own nation— 
of the Anglo-Saxon race—but of all nations, 
It is the intention’to make this building for 
the world’s children something never 
equaled, and never to be forgotten. 





Hard Soap—To the subscriber who asked 
how to make hard soap, I would say, take 
1 at cold water, stir until dissolved. It 
will get hot. Let cool, then stir in 6 Ibs 
melted grease and stir 10 minutes. Pour 
into pans, and cut in squares in an hour 
or so. An addition of % oz lavender gives 
a delicate perfume. Ham fat, tallow and 
beef dripping may be used. Melt and strain, 
to get out all impurities—[Mrs H. 8. Coe. 

RELATED, PERHAPS. 
My dear Marcia B., 
Perhaps you and me 
Related may be. 
In proof of the same 
We both bear the name. 
If you eare to, and will, 
To Box 8, Ringwood, Ill, 
Kindly send me a line, 
T’ll reply in due time 
To my B. hive of four 
Shall be pleased to add more, 
If the same kind of B’s. 

Mrs K. BARNARD. 

Pony ‘Went to Backing’’—About a week 
ago three girls came to visit us (we will 
eall ourselves Golden Bell and Blue Bell). 
They came in the morning, and after din- 
ner, we went to town after the mail and 
eame back and went out for a horseback 
ride. I and one of the girls got on a 
pony and rode around in the barnyard, and 
it went all right, and the two other girls 
and my friend’s brother were taking it all 
in, and we thought we would go out in 


devoted . 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE 
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The pony wanted to go home 
and we wanted it to go the other way, 
and it went to backing, and I got scared 
and jumped off and pulled the other girl 
off, and they all laughed at us, and we 
didn’t ride any more that evening. We 
ean both drive and like it fine ,and my 
friend has got a pony she can ride. I can 
play the guitar and organ a littlé.—[Golden 
Bell and Blue Bell. 
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the road. 





The solid silver pins of the A A L C are 
very neat and the design fine indeed. When 
sending for them be sure to inclose a stamp 
for postage, as the cost is the same as the 
selling price. I am sure we do not wish 
our officers out of pocket, besides the giv- 
ing of their time and talent.—[E. B. 

Letter circle No 77 is flourishing. The 
letters make the rounds in about 60 days. 
A discussion of books and their authors is 
being carried on, also thoughts on the 
issues of the day. We have recently ex- 
changed letters with No 37. The members 
of 77 recently surprised their secretary with 


the gift of a handsome photograph case 
containing the photos of all the members 
of the circle. ‘‘A western cyclone,” one 


termed it.—[B. F. B., Secretary. 

To the sister who asked what would ex- 
terminate cockroaches I venture to offer 
a remedy which has. proved. effectual. 
Sprinkle powdered borax over the shelves 
or other places which they infest, filling 
the nesting places, if they can be found, 
well up with it.—[Alice Miller. 


“Played Our” 


Is one of the curious expressions used 
for worked out. Many a woman drops 
into a chair, in utter weariness “all 
played out,” and wonders 
why she feels soweak. She 
has not yet realized that 
the general health is so 
intimately related to the 
local health of the 
womanly organism, 
that weakness must 
follow womanly dis- 
eases. 
Restoration 
of the general 
health invari- 
ably follows 
the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Pre- 
scription. It 
regulates the periods, dries weakening 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion, and cures female weakness. It 
tranquilizes the nerves, encourages the 
appetite and induces refreshing sleep. 

There is no substitute for ‘Favorite 
Prescription,” for there is nothing “just 
as good” for womanly ills. 

“I wish to advise the suffering women of this 
great land, of the good I have'received from Dr, 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’ ” writes Mrs. Mary Shappell, of 
Columbus Grove, Putnam Co., Ohio. ”For four 
years I had been a sufferer from female troubles, 
and at times was unable to do even the house- 
work for three in the famity. I had such pains 
that I suffered almost death dozens of times, but 
after taking five bottles of your medicines Fcan 
truthfully say that my health was greatly im- 
proved. I havea good appetite and am gaining 
in flesh right along. This spring is the first 
time in five years that I have done my house 
cleaning all by myself and without the least 
fatigue whatever. I hope all suffering women 
may find relief as I have done. | 

“My gain in weight has: been just ten pounds, 
and Iam still gaining.” . 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, 1008 large pages, paper covers, 
is sent free on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps to pay —— of mailing on/y, 
or for cloth-bound book, send 31 stamps. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 























Needn’t Care a Button 


if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspend- 
er vutton or not. Slip it 
on; push down the :ever; it 
holds like grim death. By 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogne of 
novelties made,with Wash- 
burne fasteners, free on re- 
quest. 


AMERICAN RING CO.,Box 60, Waterbury,Conn, 


You 
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Wife’s Dinners. 
G B. 





Ah, well I know my wife approves me,— 
That does not need to be confessed. 

She does not tell me that she loves me, 
But makes the dinners I like best. 


Rolled Oat Bread. 


In reply to A. C. S.’s query of July 27, 
a number of readers have sent their recipe 
for rolled out bread. Most of these are 
practically the same, as follows: Turn 1 
qt boiling water over 2 cups rolled oats. 
When cool add 1 scant cup molasses, 1 
tablespoon butter or lard, a little salt, and 
when cool, a yeast cake or liquid yeast, 
and flour to make a stiff batter. Bake when 
light. This makes three loaves. 

Another recipe, slightly different, is sent 
by “Brownie.”” Take 2 cups rolled oats, 2 
tablespoons lard, 1 tablespoon salt on which 
pour 1 gt boiling milk (or water) and let 
stand one hour, then add 1 pt water (either 
warm or cold) to make the whole quantity 
the right temperature for bread. Add 
1 yeast cake, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon 
soda sifted with enough flour to make a 
dough as soft as can be handled, knead 
well and let rise over night. In the morn- 
ing mold into loaves, let rise again and 
bake. 

Prepare rolled oats, as for table use, add 
tablespoon butter, when cool enough add 1 
egg. 1 tablespoon sugar and ™% cup home- 
anade jyveast, and flour enough to make a 
stiff batter. This makes one loaf. Put in 
a pan, let rise and bake in a moderate oven 
three-fourths of an hour.—[A Subscriber. 

Tiakej 1 large cup rolled oats, pour on 1% 
cups builing water, add 1 teaspoon salt and 
2 mixing spoons molasses, and stand till 
cold, then add 1 cup yeast or half a yeast 
cake and all the flour you can stir in with 
a spoon. I sometimes mold in quite a 
little, after stirring all I can. Let rise 
over night. In the morning put it into a 
tin and let rise, then bake slowly for an 
hour. I wish A. C. S. would report, after 
trying this recipe. 

One cup rolled oats, pour over it 1 pt 
boiling water, stir occasionally until it is 
lukewarm, add salt, % cup molasses, % 
yeast cake, then stir very, very stiff with 
bread flour, let rise, then put into tins 
without molding. This will make two 
small loaves.—[Emma Frances. 


oo ——_ 


Sweet Cucumber Pickles—Pick your cu- 
cumbers before they are too ripe, or before 
the seeds harden, let them stand in a bas- 
ket or box for a few days to cure, then in 
the afternoon or evening pare, cut .open 
and scrape seeds all out. Put into a ves- 
sel, add salt enough to make a weak brine, 
and pour over them boiling hot water. Turn 
a plate over them, weight down and let 
them stand till morning. In the morning 
make your pickle, using 1 lb sugar to 1 qt 
good vinegar and all kinds of spices you 
like. Have just enough of this pickle to 
cover your cucumbers, and set it on the 
stove to heat. Drain cucumbers from brine, 
and boil them in clear water until easily 
pierced with a fork. Pick them out of the 
water, put them in the pickle, simmer two 
or three hours; and they are done. This 
recipe is good for any kind of fruit.— 
[Gytia. 


Grape Catsup—Cook 5 qts grapes until 
soft, then put through a sieve, and add to 
them 2 qts sugar, 1 qt vinegar, 3 tablespoons 
each of allspice, cinnamon and cloves, 1 ta- 
blespoon salt, and 2 teaspoons red pepper 
(black will do). Boil until quite thick, bot- 
tle and seal.—[R. E. M. 





Cucumber Pickles—Take 1 pk small cu- 
cumbers, 6 green peppers, 12 large onions, 2 
cups salt, % lb ground mustard, 1 lb brown 
sugar, 2 cups white mustard seed and 1 
cup each of whole cloves, stick cinnamon 
and whole allspice. Wash and dry the cu- 
cumbers, removing the blossom end. Place 
the skinned onions in the bottom of a large 
stone jar, arrange the pickles and spices 
in layers, mix the salt, sugar and mustard 
with 4 qts cider vinegar, and pour over the 
pickles to cover. Add a piece of alum as 
large as a walnut, and a few nasturtium 
seeds, and strips of horse-radish root if de- 
sired. Place several large grape leaves 
over the pickles, and let them stand, close- 
ly covered, for a few weeks, when they 








THE GOOD COOK 


will be thoroughly spiced. These pickles 
require no heating or second handling. They 
are easily prepared, and will keep indefi- 
nitely, if the household will permit them to 
rest in the seclusion of the jar.—[Annabel 
Lee. 








Canned Apples—Some of the surplus ap- 
ples may be canned as follows: Make a 
syrup, taking 1 lb sugar and 1 pt water. 
Pare and quarter 1 lb apples, dropping 
them into cold water to keep them white, 
then drain the apples, drop into the boil- 
ing syrup, and cook quickly until the pieces 
may be pierced with a straw. Do not stir, 
but take the syrup in a spoon and baste 
the apples carefully without breaking 
them. Put in cans boiling-hot, and fasten 
immediately. A rose geranium leaf boiled 
with the syrup makes a nice addition.— 
[Mrs M. D. Beals. 





Canning Currants—Pick the berries 
from the stems, place a few at a time on a 
plate, and mash with a silver fork. Put in 
the can a layer of sugar and a layer of 
mashed berries until it is full, screw on 
the top, and your canning is done. When 
opened, the berries will taste like fresh 
fruit. Be sure every berry is mashed.— 
[E. B. 





Rice, ‘the Best Way’’—Ollie McClain 
wishes to know how to cook rice the best 
way. I will send the way that husband’s 
mother used to cook it some 50 years ago, 
and her children and grandchildren have 
used the same recipe each since, and like 
it much better than a sweetened pudding. 

Baked Rice: Pick over and _ carefully 
wash 1 cup rice about 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Put in pudding dish, add 1 cup cold 
water, set on back of stove and let soak 
until water is nearly gone. Then add 3% 
cups new milk, 1 teaspoon salt, % cup rais- 
ins, cover pudding dish and bake about two 
hours, or until thick. 

Sauce for Pudding: Take about % cup 
sugar, a piece of butter the size of an 
English walnut, a little water, put on the 
stove and melt together, then add 1 cup 
sweet cream and grated nutmeg to taste. 
Or you can use any other kind of sauce 
you wish. If you wish something a little 
plainer, you can bake the rice without the 
raisins, and eat sweetened cream on _ it.— 
[Aunt Mary. 





Lemon Ice Cream—Make the juice of 1 
doz lemons quite thick with white sugar, 
stir into this syrup, a little at a time, 3 
qts rich cream, and freeze. Orange ice 
cream is made in the same manner, using 
less sugar.—[K. E. M. 





Plain Ice Cream—For the best ice cream, 
only fresh, sweet cream must be used. 
However, many prefer a mixture of cream 
and milk. A good formula for plain ice 
cream is as follows: To 3 pts rich cream 
take 1 qt new milk, 1 pt powdered sugar, 
the whites of 2 eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
and flavoring to taste. Let stand in the 
freezer until thoroughly chilled and then 
freeze.—[Katharine E. Megee. 





Sherbet—Steep 1 ripe pineapple in 2 qts 
water for two hours, strain, and add the 
juice of 4 lemons and 2 cups sugar. Whip 
the whites of 5 eggs until stiff and dry, 
add to them 3 tablespoons sugar, place all 
together in a freezer and freeze. The ad- 
dition of 1 pt rich cream is quite an im- 
provement, though not at all necessary.— 
[Rena. 





Pineapple Ice Cream—Slice 2 large ripe 


pineapples, cover with sugar, and let stand 
three hours. Cut or chop up the pineap- 
ple in the syrup thus formed, and strain 
through a hair sieve. Beat the mixture 
gradually, into 3 pts rich cream, then freeze 
as quickly as possible. When half frozen, 
stir in 1 pt whipped cream and some bits 
of pineapple.—[K. E. M. 





Tomato Preserve—To every 1 lb tomatoes 
use 1 cup water and % Ib sugar. Cook 
the thin yellow rind and pulp and 1 oz 
crushed ginger in every 2 cups water for 
half an hour, and then strain. Add the 
tomatoes and sugar, and cook until scalded 
through, but not broken. Skim the toma- 
toes out, and put into jars. Boil the syrup 
until thick, and fill jars to overflowing. 
Seal while hot.—[Eleanor Lucas. 




















































































Yes, 


This Is It, 


Just what you have been 
looking for. 


Cparklets, 


Home Fountain for mak- 
ing Soda Water 


At One Cent a Glass, 


and also for charging any 
drink you like, cider, 
lemonade, milk, grape 
juice, etc., etc. 





In Less Than a 
Minute ! 


$3 Special Offer No. 1 Sct: 


1 Wicker Pint Syphon 

2 boxes Pint Spar —_— 

1 bottle oe, ‘ablet: 

t. of Sects Tablets 
” i hw Syrup 

= Strawberry 

Root Beer * 

pes Sarsaparilla “ 

” Ginger Ale “ 

“ Vanilla ~ 


A Child Can Do It 


Fill the bottle, insert a capsule in the top, screw 
down the cap, shake well. 


Expressage is the only additional | 
expense 


Free to all readers of this paper our usefvl book- 
let, 101 Temperance Drinks. 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 
Dept. A. A. 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





Pt bt nt pt 
. 
: 


















30 At WHOLESALE 
D PRICES! 
ay If your dealer does not han- 


y dle MONARCH MALLEABLE 
Iron & STEEL RANGES we 
will ship the first one ordered 
from your community at the 
. wholesale price; saving 
- you from $10.00 to $25.00. 
—— Freight paid 400 miles, 
SENT FREE — Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale 
prices and full particulars. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
135 Lake Si., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 
Do Not Crack Nor Warp. 



















Chillicothe Normal School, 
Chillicothe Commercial College, 
Chillicothe Shorthand College, 
Chillicothe Telegraphy College, 
Chillicothe Pen-Art College, 


GREAT 
ees | See ee... 


Present enrollment 727, $130 pays for 48 weeks’ 
buard, tuition, room-rent and use of text-books. 
For free illustrated catalogue address 


ALLEN MOORE, Pres., Box 5., Chillicothe, Mo 


Send us your adaress 
and we will showyou 
ay ure how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where Lard ny. Send us ~- address and we will 
lain the busi b tee a clear profit 

of ot 83 to for every day's — absolutely — — at once. 
4L HANOFACTURING CO., Box 586, Deter: ich, 


TAPE- WORM XPELLED ALIVE. Head 
guaranteed; write to-day for 
free booklet giving full particulars. 


BYRON FIELD & CO., Dept. B-T, 182 State St., Chicago 


PATENTS FREE FOR THE ASKINwW. 
e Handbook of laws and full in- 
formation concerning the granting of patents. Send 
stamp. Lewis T.Greist, Patent Attorney, W ashington, D. C, 


SEVEN 

















SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 








Our Pattern Offer. 


8387—Ladies’ Nor- 
fork Jacket with 
Yoke. 8015—Ladies’ 
Three-piece Skirt. 
Jacket, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 


30, 32- inch waist. - 


- 


8372—Child’s 
Plaited Dress, 1, 2, 
and 6 years. 





84099 — Ladies’ 
Shirred Shirt Waist, 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 


8408—Ladies’ Corset 
Cover, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-in bust. 





A Hug-Me-Tight. 


[Reprinted by request.] 


For the sleeveless jacket called a hug- 
me-tight the jacket piece is done in plain 
knitting and when finished is in the shape 
of a letter T. It is then sewed up so that 
a perpendicular seam will be under each 
arm. The jacket is made of single zephyr 
or Germantown wool and ‘two ‘wooden 
needles. . 

For a medium-sized woman, cast on fifty 


knit one hundred rows (fifty 
ust on sixty additional stitches 


stitches and 
each way). Cz 


in a line with the fifty already on the 
needle, making one hundred’ and ten-in all. 
Now knit ninety-six-rows (forty-eight each 
way), on the one hundred and ten. Cast 
off sixty stitches opposite the sixty cast on, 
leaving fifty on the néedle-as at first. Knit 
one hundred rows and bind off. ~The part 
of the T knit with the one hundred and ten 
stitches is the back. ‘The two strips knit 
with the fifty stitches, respectively, are the 
fronts. ‘ 
To join the seams, take the line of fifty 
stitches first cast on and lay it against the 
lower fifty of the additonal sixty cast on, 
let the uppe! corner of the arm of the T 
meet the lower corner of the base of the T. 
Now take the fifty stitches cast off and lay 
them against the lower fifty of the sixty 


east off in a similar manner. Overseam on 


#he wrong side. It will be seen that when 
the seams are joined the jacket can be fold- 
ed into a double square and does not look 
in the least like a jacket. When slipped on, 
however, it shapes itself to the form. It 
may be fastened in front with one or more 


tied together with 
ribbon. T the jacket, crochet shells 
around the outside oie and the armholes. 
A simple pattern is as follows: 

ist row—One double crochet stitch in end 
ef ridge ch five, skip two ridges, one d c 
in 3d ridge, etc. 

2d row—Nine dc 
one, nine d ¢ over 


and loops or 


o finish 


buttons 


chain of five, ch 


ch, etc. 


over 
next 


— 


Bead Purse with Gate Top. 


CLEARWATERS. 


EMMA 





Materials: One bunch of beads, one spool 


purse silk on which string all the beads 
before beginning to crochet. Ch 12 and join 
in a ring. 


with bead, one plain s c 
, working in baek loop 


ist row—One sc 
in each st alternately 
of st. 

2d row—"Two s t with beads, taking up 
back loop of 2 st, then 1 plain s c by -tak- 
ing up both loops of last s c:to widen. Re- 
peat from *.5. times- 











BUSY FINGERS 


8d row—*Three s c with beads. Widen 
after 3d bead in same way as in 2d raw. 
Repeat from * 5 times. 

Make 8 or 10 more rows, increasing one 
bead and widening in each row until you 
have 6 points of 11 or 13 beads each. 

12th row—S ec all around. 

138th row—D c in each gs c¢ 

14th row—D ec with bead 
last row. 

15th row—D c in each st of last row. 

16th row—S ec in each st. 

17th rew—*Two plain s c, 3s c with beads, 
repeat 13 times more from *. 

18th row—One plain s c, * 3s c with beads, 
2 plain s c, repeat from * 12 times, then 
3s c with beads, 1 plain s ec. 

19th row—*Three s c with beads, 2 
sc, repeat from * 13 times. 

20th row—Four plain s c, 1 s ec with bead, 
repeat 13 times, then 1s c with bead. 

2ist row—One s c with bead in each st. 

22d row—*One s c with bead, 4 plain s ce, 
repeat 13 times. 

23d row—*Two plain gs c, 3 
repeat 13 times. 

24th row—One plain s c, 3 
2 plain s c, repeat 12 times, 
beads and 1 plain s ec. 

25th row—*Three s c with beads, 2 


of last row. 
in each st of 


plain 


S c with beads, 


s c with beads, 
then 3s c with 


plain 


S c, repeat 13 times. 
For the next 14 rows, repeat from 12th 
row. 


40th row—One plain s c in each st. 

41st row—One plain d c in each st. 

42d and 43d rows—Repeat 4ist row. 

Sew on the gate top, which may be pur- 
chased in fancywork shops. 





WHAT IS OVARITIS? 


A dull, throbbing pain, accompanied 
by a sense of tenderness and heat low 
down in the side, with an occasional 
shooting pain, indicates inflammation. 

On examination it will be found that 
the region of pain shows some swell- 
ing. This is the first stage of ovaritis, 

inflammation of the ovary. If the roof 
of your house leaks, my sister, you have 
it fixed at‘once ; why not pay the sams 
respect to your own, body ? 

You need not, you ought not to let 
yourself go, when one of your own sex 

olds out the helping hand to you, and 
will advise you without money, and 
without price. Write to Mrs. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass., and tell her all your symp« 





sasg ANNIE {ee ON. 


toms. Her experience in treating fe 
male ills is greater than any other 
living person. Following is a letter 
from a woman who is thankful for 
avoiding a terrible operation. 

‘*T-was suffering to such an exten# 
from ovarian trouble that my physi- 
cian thought an operation would be 
mecessary. 

“Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound paving been recommended te 


me,. I decided to try it: After using 
several ~or I found that I wag 
cured. My entire system was toned 


up, and I auf red no more with 
ovaries. Aah Anna Aston, Troy, 







[19] 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to aide se one 
sample 1901 Bicycle. pabibis 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 


"99 & ‘00 Models, th grade, $7 to$i2, 
ail ~~ 
to 


187 







EAR A A BICYCLE iistrivut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
1 ag Ua Pp Fe pg to Agents for 


- once for our Bargai: 
List and Special (hand Address Dept. SL 


seteeemmencemeemmmmniommeneanindatl 





Our agents and salesmen maade over 


$600,000.00 last year supplying the 


for our famous 

ap- 
Wonderful TP eelier.. 
No seheme or fake me is. 


A Se WRITE for Ne 
tf: ps peg rng 7 
World Mife. €o.. 6 World B’ld’g, He. FREE. © oO. 


Gaye 15 to75 PER CENT 


oils, veterinary ee te» by 


Large Drag Book. Contains lis: 
refunded from first order. £*The Only Mail Order Drag House 
inthe World.” HELLER CHEMICAL CO.,Dept. A Chicagd,Ill. 


SUITE TO 
Absolutely enred, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like rpg 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addregs, 
Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me, 
48-page book free. 


N T Ss highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., W ashington, D.C. 
7 \ 
F ree Scholarship 


in the 
New England Cooking Scho 
of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


enormous demand 
Quaker 
pointing ym 














Corns make pessimists. A- 
CORN — turns them into 
optimists. 15 cents. From drug- 
gists, or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., 





Philadelphia. 

















The course in Cookery and Domestic Sci- 
ence will open with the new term of The 
New England Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., on October 1, 1901: 

It is the intention of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute to fit a number of young wom- 
en to take charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various parts of 
the country. A new, useful, inspiring, highly 
honored and lucrative profession for girls in 
their own realm, This is a rare opportunity. 





For particulars address 


The Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


‘ Chicago Springfield, Mass New York 
204 Dearborn Street 


“. 





52 Lafayette Place 














— egmnipangpnaipinignneiticc 
wages, write us immediately. 


5 0 If you are outof employment 
i$ We can give you something to 


or employed at unsatisfactory 
o3. fhat will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You net 

@work right around @ 

Syour own home, op 
 travelif you wish. 


3rand New ‘Thing. 
@# You will be surprised how 


A Big Money a 
@easily you can make the 
vabove sum. Hundreds are 


bmaking double that. Possi- EASY!: 


bly youean doittoo. Send name and address 
@2nyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


3 ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Agricultural Books ay anges 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 





agit ot 

‘att ean iil ‘ 
It spreads all kinds of menese, 
lime, salt, ashes, compost, etc. 
rapidly, evenly and better than * 
it can possibly be done by hand. 

It makes no difference how hard 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or 
talky the manure is, 


will tear it apart, make it fine and spread 
Greatly improved for 1901. 


made by ourselves. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





it’s Almost 


Past Believing 


the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves 
you, say nothing of increased crops its use will produce, 












TH E just where you want it and in any desired quantity per acre. 

Send for our ned —— ory which describes improvements in de- 
“How to Grow Big Crops.” Catalog mailed free. 

tail, and tells about « the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one 

KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 











HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 


GET THE BEST. Horse Powers tee one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
Threshing Machines, Ensilage Cut- 

All who are interested in 
orse 


ters, etc. 


ing Ma- 
chines are 
invited to 
write for 


fifty-page pamphlet. It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 
P. O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 












for 1,2 and 8 horses, with governor; level 
oreventread. Catalogue free. 






nweep Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engives—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 


stationary. he Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 





ow Many Apples 


does it take to make a barrel of 
Cidert No matter;it will 
e less if you usea 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 


and the cider will be better, 
geeer and will keep longer, 
m’t buy until you get our eatalogue, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 
3 Mein St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, September 9-14, 1901. 
$65, O00 IN PREMIuMs:aND 










PURSES. 


ol? a be the largest Live Stock Exhibit ever held in 
es 

Entries in the Cattle, Sheep and Swine Departments 
are being received from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


The Short Horn Breeders’ Association of America 
will duplicate the premiums aaeeee in the Short Horn 
class, making that class worth $1085 

The Cattle, Sheep, and Swine Exhibit at the Pan-Amer- 
ican will be shown at the State Fair. 

An Auction Sale of Cattle will be held under the 
auspices of the Commission on Friday, September 13. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close August 10. 


The Fastest Horses in America will compete in the 


races. 
E GREAT HORSE SHOW 
Will bring the best Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys 
and Coaches together that has ever been seen on the 
Fair Grounds. 
Everything in first-class condition. 
General Admission 25 Cents 
Send for premium list. 


8S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 


APSALE 





We can sell your Farm 
for cash, no matter where 
located. Write us to-day. 
BELL BROS., 
Dept.£. Marysville, 0. 
If you want to buy a farm 
send for catalog No. 76. 

















GALVANIZED WIRE—tuccs." 
PRICES, 
Fifty car loads of new galvanized wire, inshort lengths, 
Never was used. Comes from 6 to 10 
gauge. Put up 100 lbs. to acoiland 
only one size wire to each bundle. 
P Prices ——- from $1.40 to $1.90 per 
00 poun 
Our Free so Gatalegne No. 25 for the 
asking. We handle all kinds of sup- 
plies from Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sale. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


COME AND SEE US 











A. R. Encam 
We can show you how we make a fence that will lasta 


At our new factory during the G. ment. 


life-time. The Frost is the standard for weight and 
strength. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO., 


Lake St., near Marquette. Cleveland, Ohio, 
















































































WHEN ‘YOU SEE 


‘‘HORSE-HIGH, BULL-STRONG, PIG-TIGHT’’ 

applied to fencing, it always means The PAGE. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
MADE, Bull- 


\ FENGE! mac strong. Chicken: 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesal<é 

Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE coe 

Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8, &. 





NGEST 








Buy this Hay 

Press nowand 

you willnever 
need to buy another. With a little care it will last 
as long as you arelikely to needapress. Makes even 
sized compact bales, y to feed, easy to handle at work or 
on the road, the fastest press made. 


of steel. Lightest Net aa Siestated ent 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. 








{2 to 18 Tons a Day 


may easily be baled with our, 
Southwick Tus Moree Full Ot Circle 


if you just merely keep things moving a oadily, 
eh and safe to feed. 5 owen t bridge made—7 in. 

Horse steps over without knowing it’s there. 
‘‘Southwiek” bales more hay inacar, Light draft at 


work and on the road, Adapted for bank barn work. Send 
for New Illustrated Catalegue, 

SANDWICH MPG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, lls. 





OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 














To users of 


Fertilizers 


we recommend our books. Over a 
quarter of a million of these have 
been sent to American farmers— 
upon their request. %* 
They are free, and we desire every 
farmer's library to contain them. 
Send your name and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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SEESESESLESSESSESELESSESELES 


How About a New Feed 
Cutter? 





It will prove a great saving of ; ae strength, 
patience and nerve force and an economical move 
on your part to have one this fall. Then why not ' 
ny ey omen mo merits of the best series of cutters ‘ 
on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin : 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfectl 
constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
with haif the power required by any other cutter on 
the market. Your equipment is incomplete without ' 
re one of these machines. They are made ip all sizes ‘ 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 
descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60.,; 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 5 
FFFPSPPSSSSSSPS SSS VS HFSS OSSHSOS 
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A Grand New Book 


Animal Breeding 


By THOFIAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota. Author of The Study of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the 
Silo, ete. 

HIS BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 
most complete and comprehensive work ever 
published on the subject of which it treats. It 

is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 

which has systematized the subject of animal breed. 
ing. It includes. thirty chapters, each of 
which treats of some particular yhase of the 
subject. The leading laws w hich govern 
this most intricate question the author has 
boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. 

The chapters which he has written on the more in- 

volved features of the subject, as sex and the 

relative influence of parents, should go far towards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superb order and regular 
sequence of thought from the beginning to the end 
of the book. Even a hasty examination must con- 
vince the reader that the author has handled a diffi- 
cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the level of the comprehension of every- 
one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 

ersons interested in the breeding and rearing of 

ive stock. 

Illustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il}. 

















= Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books typi. Gini oe 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 








